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| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A New Era in Geometry 
Marked by the Publication of 


Milne’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry... s:.2s 


By Wititam J. Mitne, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President of NewYork State Normal 
College, Albany, N. Y. 


After several years’ preparation, this 
unique and practical text-book was pub- 
lished on May 3list. Itis the first suc- 
cessful combination of the valuable fea- 
tures of inventional and concrete geom- 
etry with rigid logical treatment. Every 
theorem is introduced by questions de- 
signed to give a correct and definite idea 
of what is to be proved. A large nuin- 
ber of undemonstrated theorems and of 
unsolved problems is supplied, numerous 
enough for the needs of any class. 
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Irish’s Qualitative Analysis 
for Secondary Schools. ..so as. 


By Cyrus W. Irisu, A.B., Head Master 
of Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 
In a one year’s course in chemistry this book should 

be studied during the second half year. All obscure 
and complicated reactions have been omitted. The 
large number of suggestive questions not only bring out 
the conclusions drawn from the experiments, but also 
call attention to the metals dealt with, and to their more 
important compounds. 


Guerber's Story of the 
Great Republic 


By H. A. GUERBER. 


An authentic and fascinating ac- 


65 cts. 


A 
SUPPLEMENTARY Count of our country’s history from 
HISTORICAL the framing of the Constitution down 
READER to the present day. Not a chrono-_ 


logical table of events and dates, but 
a living picture of the times. Con- 
tains many interesiing anecdotes. 
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Nichols’s Graded Lessons 


A Book for each School Year, beginning with the Second. : : 


Unique in plan. 
Modern in methods. 
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Free. 
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softest lead. Saves its cost iti the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
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Are You a Teacher ? 


Why not have the best? “‘Mhe Alamo, 
strictly first-class; best cuisine and service 
in the city; rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per day. 
Special rates for meals where there are larg 
parties, Address GEORGE 8S. ELSTUN, 
(Formerly Myr. The Antlers") 
CoLorapo Sprinas, Coro. 
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a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 
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SUNLIT HEIGHTS. 


Thy hand, dear friend, 
Thy hand; and away to the hills! 
We'll leave our cares and ills 
Below, and bend 
Our steps to higher things. 
The lark that sweetest sings 
Is highest flown; 
The soul that heeds the call 
To sunlit heights hath all 
Things for its own. 
From Waitman Barbe’s “Ashes and Incense.” 


If life were only what a man 

Thinks daily of—his little care, 
His petty ill, his trivial plan; 

His sordid scheme to hoard and spare; 
His meagre ministry, his all 

Unequal strength to breast the stream; 
His large regret, repentance small, 

His poor, unrealized dream,— 
*Twere scarcely worth a passing nou: 

Meet it should end where it began. 
But ‘tis not so. Life is what God 

Is dailv thinking of for man. 

Julie M. Lippman. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. H. Battey, Cornell University: An attractive 
playground will do more than a profitable wheat crop 
to keep the child on the farm. 

Horack Mann, in his Seventh Report: In a re- 
publie ignorance is a crime. 

H. Greater New York: The 
superintendent should be the eourt of last resort to 
settle different opinions regarding promotion of 
pupils, and differences of opinion between principals 
and teachers, to determine all disputes regarding in- 
terpretation of the course of study, and to decide in 
all cases when difficulties arise regarding admission 
of pupils to schools or the transfer of pupils from 
one school to another. 

Ss. T. Durron, Brookline: | believe there should 
be some gradation of salaries with reference to the 
longer hours, the more laborious preparation, and 
the more scholarly ability in upper grades. This is 
not saying that little children do not require the 
best teachers, but as most of our schools are organ- 
ized, the primary teacher does not have, in respec- 
to discipline and required study, the strain imposed 
upon teachers in the higher grades. 

Louis Nerrecuorst, Chicago: I have found many 
teachers and employees who evidently had more faith 
in their political influence for promotion and retention 
than they had in doing their work well and earning 
favors by merit alone. The future welfare and use- 
fulness of the public schools of this country demand 
that they should be kept entirely free from influence 
of any kind that would in any way lessen the efficiency 
of the teaching or the management of the schools. 


Dr. Horace 8. TARBELL, Providence: The super- 
intendent is an employee of the school committee 
and hence in some sense their servant; but he is em- 
ployed as an expert, just as a physician is, and in the 
range of work in which he is so employed he is inde- 


pendent of dictation. As an agent of the school com- 
mittee he does many things merely as an executive 
officer, and as to these things, he is a man under 
authority. As an expert, employed because he 
knows better than others about school management 
und methods, and especially in the instruction of the 
teachers in the principles and methods of teaching 
and of discipline, he is above the control of his em- 
ployers, as fully asa physiciay is in the treatment 
of an invalid. 


MR. HOWLANDS READING. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Gieorge Howland, for many years superintendent 
of schools in Chicago, was one of the most remarkable 
men Lever met. He knew schools from the practical 
vide, and he had the rarest kind of educational senti- 


” Dr. E. O. LYTE, 
President National Educational Association. 


ment. A more genuine man, a more ingenious 
teacher, a more skillful supervisor I never met. 

On the Friday afternoon before the spring vacation, 
in IS87, he chanced to be in a large grammar school, 
and the principal asked him to read something to the 
school that, for that purpose, would be assembled in 
the hall. He hada eopy of “Evangeline” in his 
pocket, from which he consented to read. At the 
close of the reading the teacher told the children that 
they would be expected to bring in after the week's 
vacation some comments upon the poem or the read- 
ine. 

It was my good fortune to call soon after the vaca- 
tion, when there were hundreds of these “comments” 
of the pupils upon the principal’s desk. In one of 
them | was so much interested that L went to a lower 
vrade room to see the writer, a child of poverty, 
foreign-born, whose training was that of the street 
rather than of the school or home. 

This was what he had written:— 

*L supposed so big a man would read very loud, but 
he didn’t. I thought I should not hear anything he 
said, but I heard every word. 

“Teacher tells us to emphasize, and I thought I 
would how he did it, but he didn’t do it at all. 
Never emphasized a word from the time he began till 


SOC 


he got through. 

“Bui, O my, didn’t he make the pictures stand out. 
shall see everything in it till I die. 

“The wav he read made me think of God.” 
That is. personality. That is the power of the 
teacher magnified. That is the ideal. Not what you 
say, but how you say it; not the form, nor the man- 
ner but the spirit; not the thing done, but the per- 
sonality doing it. The teacher’s life and work may 
make children think of God, and that is the ideal. 


. 


SOCTAL UTILITY OF CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


BY WILL 8. MONROE, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


No one factor in the life of the child contributes 
more largely toward the development of its social con- 
sciousness than play. And however one may inter- 
pret the origin of this activity,—whether in the light 
of Herbert Spencer's surplus-energy theory, or with 
Professor Groos, regarding it as a veritable instinet 
developed by natural selection for its utility,—the 
educator must assign to it a leading role in the de- 
velopment of human sympathies. 

With a view to ascertaining the games which chil- 
dren like best to play, the following test was given to 
9738 boys and 1,072 girls between the ages of seven 
and sixteen years: “What games do you like best to 
play in summer, and why?” Three hundred and 
thirty-two favorite games were mentioned, fifty-four 
of which being named but once were regarded as ex- 
ceptional rather than traditional, and were not col- 
lated. The remaining 278 games were grouped un- 
der nine rubrics, and constituted the following per- 
centages of all the games mentioned :— 

Ball games, 32 per cent.; chase games, 31 per cent.; 
Inction games, 10 per cent.; occupation games, 5 per 
cent.; parlor games, 3 per cent.; love games, 3) per 
cent.; guessing games, 1 1-2 per cent.; animal games, 
1-2 miscellaneous (unclassified), L4 per 
cent. 

All games played with balls have been grouped 
under the rubric ball games. ‘The group includes 
82 oper cent. of all the games mentioned, and was 
represented by 65 per cent. of boys and 385 per cent. 


per CONT. ; 


o: girls. Baseball was the favorite ball game; it was 
preferred by 70 per cent. of the boys, and reached its 
maximum at eleven and twelve years. Football was 
a favorite game with 32 per cent. of the boys, but it 
had few advocates among the younger children, and 
reached its maximum at the age of fourteen years. 
Hand ball and basket ball each had a few advocates 
among the boys. Croquet is a favorite game with 20 
percent. of the boys and 44 per cent. of the girls. 
With both sexes it reaches the height of its popu- 
larity from eleven to thirteen years. Marbles are 
mentioned as favorite games by 28 per cent. of the boys 
and 4 per cent. of the girls. This game is rarely 
mentioned after the age of thirteen years. Hop- 
Scotch is the game liked best by 10 per cent. of the 
girls and L per cent. of the boys. Among the other 
bal! games less frequently mentioned are “duck-on- 
the-rock” and “tennis” by the boys and “bean-bag” 
and “tennis” by the girls. 

Chase games, in which the element of vigorous 
physical exercise is pronounced, constituted 31 per 
cent. of the favorite games. ranked 
first with 40 per cent. of boys and 60 per cent. of 
girls. It is more often selected than any other game, 
and reaches its maximum with the boys at twelve 
years and the girls at thirteen years. “Tag” ranked 
second in popularity among the games of chase. It 
is mentioned by 35 per cent. of the boys and 50 per 
cert. of the girls, and “blind-man’s-buff” is third with 
5 per cent. of the boys and 12 per cent of the girls. 
Scyeral games in this group are also much played by 
the Indian children, as [ have myself observed among 
the Shoshone (Ute) Indians of the Rocky mountains. 
Some of the games of chase are clearly derived from 
mere serious practices of earlier times. ,T'ylor notes 
in this connection that things which occupy an im- 
portant place in the life history of primitive men be- 
come the playthings of children in a period of eiviliza- 
tion. The bow and arrow, for example, which con- 
stituted the weapons of mankind at an early stage of 
its existence, have outlived the serious purposes for 
which they were devised and have become toys in the 
hands of civilized children. 

The keen enjoyment which rhythm occasions is the 
basis of preference in the motion games. Such games 
include rounds and numerous verbal repetitions; and 
if one is to judge by the preferences of these children, 
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27 per cent. of boys and 73 per cent. of 
appeal especially — to the feminine play instin¢ t. 
“Pine around the rosie” and ‘Farmer in the dell 
are the two favorite games of this group. Most of 
the motion games are accompanied with music; and 
in some there are certain dance variations. Such 
eames are favored almost entirely by girls under 
eleven years of age. 

The group of occupation games 1s not as large as 
one might reasonably expect; but it should be recalled 
that not a few of the games of chase and the motion 
eames imitate adult activities, and that many children 
play housekeeping and sti rekeeping without 
thinking of them as games. Fifty-four per cent. of 
the group are boys and 46 per cent, girls, and three- 
fourths of sueh preferences are by children under 
eleven years of age. Keeping house, store, and school 
are the forms of occupation oftenest mentioned, 
Among the children of the American Indians most 
of the games are sportive imitations of oecupations 
which they will carry on in earnest a few years later. 
A Sjoux Indian in writing his recollections of wild 
life as a boy says: “Our sports were moulded by the 
life and customs of our people—indeed, we practiced 
only what we were expected to do when grown, Our 

eames were feats with the bow and arrow, foot and 
pony roes, wrestling, swimming, amd imitations of 
the customs and habits of our fathers. We had sham 
fiehts with mud balls and willow) wands, we played 
lacrosse, made war upon bees, shot winter arrows, and 
coasted upon the ribs of animals and buffalo robes.” 

Social games, played indoors, are mentioned as 
fsvorites by but 3 per cent. of the whole number of 
children tested, of which 49 per cent. are boys and 
3. per cent. girls, most of whom are from twelve 
to sixteen vears of age. Checkers, chess, dominoes, 
ancl parchesi lead with the hovs, and cards with the 
virls. As the test called for favorite summer games, 
ii is not at all surprising that the number suggesting 
such games should be so small, since the games of this 
eroup are essentially forms of amusement the 
winter, 

When it is recalled that in America boys and girls 
always attend school together, surprise will be felt in 
the small number of children selecting love games as 
fuverites. Is it because the sexes become so aceus- 
tomed to one another that coquetry becomes too com- 
monplace to find a place in their games? Many of 
the love games have pretty rounds and rhythmical 
dence accompaniments, and because of their jingle 
and motion would naturally appeal to young children, 
But less than 5 per cent. of the whole number of chil- 
di:en tested mention love games, and the feminine 
preponderance of those who do make such selections 
Is most striking: ST per cent. of the number being 
girls and but 13 per cent. boys. Those who select 
love games are at the dawn of adolescence. “Drop 
the handkerchief” and ‘Post-office” are the two 
fivorites of this group. 

Guessing games and animal games include respec- 
tively Tand 1-2 per cent. and 1-2 per cent. of the 
children tested, the former being mentioned almost 
entirely by the girls and the latter by the boys. 
(Vuessing introduces the element of chance, which 
awmong primifive people was associated with the art of 
divination, and such games may be regarded as sur- 
vivals of a branch of primitive philosophy. ‘The 
animal games are purely imitative in character, and 
hoth the actions and the sounds of the animals are 
inetated. Several of the animal games are also games 
or chase, 

Very naturally, the children experienced much 
difliculty in stating the reasons why they preferred 
certain games, Twenty-four per cent. of the 
and over 30 per cent, of the girls gave no reasons. 
Few of the children of seven and eight years stated 
wy reasons for their selections; and after thirteen 
Years tost of the children gave reasons for their 
choice. This would hint that thirteen vears is the 
age when children begin to critically examine their 
evidence and when the reasoning power of the mind 

appears as a dominant factor in the mental life of the 
ni Sex differences are much less in the reasons 
the choice of games, Nifty per cent. of those 
Who give reasons say that the game gives them pleas- 
ure. "Phat the game produces agreeable — states 


Whatever they may be seems to these children a rood 


and sufficient reason for liking it. ‘The pleasure may 
be in movement—in energetic action—but certainly 
in many instances, as Professor Groos has suggested, 
there is pleasure in being a cause. Fifteen per cent. 
definitely sav that the pleasure comes from movement 
—exercise. Some of the children state that they 
like te play because of the training in bodily functions 
and the consequent pleasure that muscular agility 
and co-erdination will give them, Seven per cent. 
of the children base their game preter- 


does not conform to its ideas is all wrong. Such 
children actually feel, with the parents, that the en- 
tire universe centres around them; and when they 
ceme to school how hard it is for them to realize that 
what has been instilled by their parents and fond rela- 
tives is not so, and that there are others to be taken 
into consideration.—Report of Address. 


ences on being in the open air, Out of 
door play gives them a sense of freedom 
and lack of restraint which is common to 
adolescents. Six per cent. of the reasons 
centre about emulation, gain, success. 
These children select. games which 
their own individual skill triumphs— 
eames which accord them the pleasure of 
enjoying their little success. Five per 
cent of the children select games in which 
they can repeat the actions of grown 
people. Imitation and the Conscious 
pleasure of self-delusion mediate the selec- 
tions of this group. Four per cent. of 
the children who give reasons that 
they like best the games that may be 
plaved in common with other children; 
they give the desire for companionship as 
the basis of their choice; and 4 per cent. 
select games that are exciting. Since the 
test called for summer games, 3 per cent. 
of the children make selections of games 
that can be plaved in summer and cannot 
he plaved in winter. ‘Three per cent. con- 
sider certains games more healthy than 


others and 3 per cent. want games that 
are not rough. This last) group repre- 
sents almost entirely girls: since many of 
the boys distinctly state that they prefer 
Vigorous, active, rough games. The 


study suggests the preferences of chil- 


dren in play interests, and the question 

naturally arises: What social and educational forces 
are brought to bear on the child during the period 
when play interests are deepest ? 


DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOLS. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


What do we invariably do when we seek by watch- 
ing and other means to prevent the boys and girls of 
our public schools from whispering. We simply train 
them to cheat by whispering without the use of the 
muscles of their faces. 

I: is only the blunderer or the awkward child that 
we catch, and that brings him punishment. If we 
look at this skin-deep discipline from the school side, 
we say it is good, but. if we look at it from the boys’ 
and girls’ side, we are soon to change our minds. 

By such methods of discipline are we helping these 
children toward the higher manhood and womanhood 
for which the public schools stand? No, we are not. 
We must not say, You shall not whisper because I do 
hot want you to whisper, but rather we should appeal 
to the higher motives of the children, 

We can do this by teaching them that they come 
to school to learn discipline as well as to study books, 
and we can do this by asking them the question, Can 
you accomplish as much work if you whisper to John, 
or can John properly attend to his work if you bother 
him by your whispering? In this way we will teach 
them that there is a manliness in taking care of them- 
selves, 

Boys, when they come to school, like to feel that 
they are soon to be men, and if we impress it upon 
them that they are overcoming a means to the end. 
and even preventing the work from being accom- 
plished that they came to school to do, as well as pre- 
venting others from doing this work, we then sow the 
seed that sooner or later ripens into good citizenship. 
We must make them feel that they ought to subor- 
dinate their little selves to the greater whole, which, 
in this case, is the school, 

Parents with an only child make great mistakes 
When they assure their child that everything it does 
isall right, and that everything that is done and which 


lig. lof Art Lessons. 


ART LESSONS FORK SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A, M. 


The picture number one has a charm for all lovers 
of animals, [am sure, and is just such a sight as we 
have all seen in the country and which many of you, 
I hope, will see over and over again during the sum- 
mer while passing vacation days in some beautiful 
country district. The “farm hand” has brought his 
two noble horses to the watering trough to get cooled 
and refreshed after their hard labor. We may be 
sure they have been working hard, because the white 
horse drinks with a very thirsty manner, and the 
black one looks rather important and satisfied, just 
as people are apt to do when they are conscious of 
having done their duty and know that reward is near. 
It is easy to see these are foreign horses, for their 
harness is different from any we are accustomed to 
see, and as the picture is from a painting by a French 
artist,—Pascal Adolphe Jean Dagnan-Bouveret,—we 
may guess quite safely that they are the horses of 
some thrifty French farmer. You have seen some 
picture by this artist before; do you remember whieh 
one it was? Ife was born in Paris, and is still living 
and painting. Tle evidently loves the country very 
much, for he paints genre scenes and also mytho- 
logical subjects, and has received medals of honor for 
his work, 

Figure 2 is by our favorite, whose pictures of fresh, 
vigorous, out-of-door life in the country have 
charmed us right along, and that is Jules Breton. 
What could be more eloquent than this little scene? 
It is called “The Lark,” and the joyous expression on 
the face of the crude peasant girl and her lips parted 
in song tell us the bird must be pouring out his ex- 
quisite song of praise to the morning sun and the 
Maker of all this glory. Behind the hamlet, at the 
edge of the field, vou see the rising sun, and know 
that a busy day is just beginning for the girl who 
comes with her sickle in hand to the fields. Tow 
strong and hearty she looks! Out-of-door life has 
kept her well and cheerful, and appreciative of the 
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We are sure of this, else she 
And 


do you not think there is an expression on her face 


nature. 
would not look so joyous over the lark’s song. 


beautiful in 


such as people are apt to wear when they meet or lis- 
ten toa friend? 

Perhaps vou remember some of the rules | have 
sugyested to you about composition—such as sky-line, 
light and shade and position of principal object, so | 


would like vou to apply them to this picture, and tell 
me all vou can about it from those points of view. 
larks? 


Can vou think of any famous poems about 
(oSkvlark.” Shelley, and Shakespeare’s “Hark! hark 


the dark!) 


BIRD TALKS.—(NV.) 


BY A. B. P. 


THE CRESTED BEAUTIES. 
To be continued, | 

As unlike in character and disposition as any two 
birds it would be possible to name are those crested 
heauties, the blue jay and the cedar waxwing; the 
former, bold, boisterous, and thieving: the latter, shy, 
gentle, and exquisitely courteous. The blue jay, who 
ix a handsome creature, albeit: rather rakish looking 
when he gets into a scolding humor and roughs his 
crest and cocks it awry, is so conspicuous by his bright 
colors, and, withal, because of his harsh chatter at cer- 
tain seasons of the vear, that every one knows him by 
sight, though only those who have closely watched him 
the vear through know that his vices are as marked as 
is his beauty. 

When he is seen in the fall a-nutting after acorns 
or chestnuts, running races, apparently, with his 
jealous neighbors, the squirrels, and exhibiting an ad- 
mirable thriftiness, or when in early spring he circles 
about the trees with several of his mates, giving a 
dash of more vivid blue here and there against the 
dull woodlands or across the faint-hearted sky, one 
might easily believe him the pattern of all virtues. 
But to expose him in his true character, Mr. Blue Jay, 
with his wife and all his family, is a murderous sneak- 
thief. Alas! that one should have to say such things 
of him. Yet. true it is. While he is searcely to be 
blamed because Mother Nature has given him car- 
nivorous instincts and the sly. sneaking ways that go 
along with them and that help in securing his prey. 
not the less is it a cold-blooded fact that, instead of 
training himself and his progeny to better things and 
forsaking the error of his ways, he shows no inclina- 
tion whatever to do one whit better than his ancestor 
Javs of ten generations ago. Rather does he feel the 
more self-satisfied the greater the number of his vie- 
tims. 

Notice, if you will, that in early summer, when 


other birds are singing tender lays and songs of grati- 
tude for the treasures of their nests, blue jay has be- 
come suddenly voiceless; unheard now is the noisy 
scream that in the earlier months so frequently at- 
tracted notice; but rarely seen are the funny antics 
with which he was wont to amuse us as he jerked out 
his call; far less often is caught the flash of his blue 
Wings in woodland borders, and even then so shy and 
furtive is he that we wonder if that can be the noisy 
knew. Is he, too, brooding over his nest 
treasure, and is his heart so filled with the wondrous 
joy that, forsooth, he must be silent because no note 
can voice such wondrous happiness? Well, who shall 
say itis not so. But could a tale relate,” two of 
them indeed, and all about a blue jay and two nests. 
The first was a nest in the orchard in which the last 
-the pride of Robin's heart—had just 
been carefuly deposited on the soft) grass lining. 
Madame Robin had gone for an airing, while Robin 
Was gossiping with a neighbor and telling what he 
was going to do when the babies hatched. Blue jay 
saw his opportunity and had eaten three of the eges 
and was making for the fourth when he heard the 
robins returning. Tle managed to sneak off just in 
time to escape detection, nor do | think he felt a single 
twinge where his conscience ought to have been when 
he heard the pitiful lamentations of the forlorn par- 


bird we 


of four eggs— 


ents. 
science, ¢\ little later in the season, when the vellow 
birds ina tiny nest were just) beginning to. lisp for 
their food. this same misereant of a blue jay—m sure 
it was the same scamp—found out about it and ina 
short time the voung vellow” birds were no more. 
They had been gobbled, feathers and all. Now is it 
any wonder that the jay keeps out of sight after he 
Ix it uncharitable to 
suppose that he is silent rather from fear of deteetion 


has done such deeds as these? 


than because of an over-powering rush of spring-tide 
And vet, and vet, TI shall have to own up 
that Pina lover of the blue jay. after all, even though 
I know him to bea thief, a murderer, and a cannibal— 


Why, he half makes 


happiness ? 


a dread foe of the singing birds. 


me believe, when, having reared his own brood of 


voung ones, and emerged again in the fall from his se- 


BLUE JAY, 


clusion, that it was all a horrid mistake on my part. 
He is now so out-spoken, so dashing, so apparently 
open and above board about everything, that he seems 
the most virtuous creature alive. He is a flaunting 
innocence on wings. But it is a case of willy-nilly 
how: there are no more eggs or squabs to “cluteh,” 
and he makes the best of it by acting as if he had 
never thought of doing such a thing in his whole life, 
the cheat. Now again his call note all through the 
edges of the woodland is so sharp and clear and_ so 
familiar that it seems companionable, the more so 
that other bird notes are becoming rarer. And he 
gives one the feeling that whatever may be his faults, 
he at least stays by us in winter as well as in summer, 
gladdening us in the cold weather with the thought 
that some living thing is near and imprinting a dash 
of color in the sober winter landscape. Through the 
long winter, under skies of ervstalling brightness, or 
when clouds lower or snow covers all, the blue jay’s 
note may be heard, often about the garden and 
orchard. Harsh and strong and virile it is, as befits a 
bird of hardy and rapacious habits, but its very 
strength gives it a force which sends its echoes far 
into the heart beats of many waiting creatures. The 
woodchuck rolled up under ground, the snake in his 
winding dungeon, blue violets in the snow-covered 
mould, and field mice shivering and huddling under 


Perhaps blue javs were born without a con-- 


frozen burrows hear it, and it brings: them courage. 
So long as blue jay is flying about up there the world 
is not quite snowed under, and it must be that warm 
weather will come again. So the jay has his mission 
of helpfulness to the dumb, voiceless things of winter 
as well as to his human brothers. 

The blue jay is quite a mocking bird. less skillful in 
this respect than the thrasher or the catbird, but se 
clever that in early spring even the seasoned bird 
hunter is likely to be deceived, Tis nest is usually , 
in an evergreen, often in a pine tree, and placed at a 
considerable height from the ground. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ~— (1) 


KY HARLAN P, SHAW, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

This simple course in chemistry aims to be an easy, 
natural, and fruitful introduction to the world of 
chemical change. The chief emphasis is laid on 
those facts which are illustrative of the changes 
which are going on all about the pupil in the home 
and in out-docr nature. The aim is to make these 
lessons to some extent interpretative of what might 
he called the pupil's chemical environment, and, at the 
same time, an incentive to further study and inves- 
tivation. 

The subject is brought down to the level of the 
pupil's power, and is approached from the concrete 
sjde. The point of view is that of nature study rather 
than science. is believed that the selection of 
material and the method of study should be such as 
to make the course the best possible preparation for 
these who are to pursue the study in higher institu- 
tions, 

As far as possible, it is advisable to have all of the 
pupils make the experiments for themselves, guided 
bv adequate directions and the personal supervision 
of the teacher. This quiet individual work and study 
should be followed in each short section of the course 
by a class report and discussion under the leadership 
of the teacher. Many reviews at short intervals are 
necessary to fix the essentials and teach the pupils to 
use the knowledge gained in acquiring new knowl- 
edge. 

No expensive apparatus is required for the experi- 
ments. A few dollars and a little personal effort. in 
collecting material will furnish all that is essential in 
the way of equipment. A separate laboratory, how- 
ever small, although very desirable, is out of the 
question for many schools, and is not at all necessary 
for wood work. 

The entire course may be completed in three short 
Certam parts can be 
is desired. It is the 


periods a week for a_ year. 
omitted if a 
epimien of the author that the course can be given 
with the greatest benefit during the last vear of the: 
Coming then it helps te 


shorter course 


grammar school course. 
sum up and give form to the necessarily fragmentary 
work done in nature study in the lower grades, and 
aids in bridging the gap between the grades and the 
high school. 

Some helpful books: 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, C. Newth. 
Longmans. 288 pp. 

Klementary Chemistry, W. 8. Furneaux. Long- 
mans. 1598 pp. 

Chemistrv—Briefer Course, Tra Remsen. Henry 


Holt & Co. 

Klements of Chemistry, P. 
Co. 412 pp. 

Manual of Chemistry, 
American Book Company. 153 pp. 

Klements of Chemistry, J. Shepherd. ©. 
Heath & Co. 377 pp. 


384 pp. 
Williams. Ginn & 


Storer and Lindsay, 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE. 


I. Simple Glass Working.—Preparation. for ex- 
perimental work. 
I]. Chemical 
jects of study. 
IIT. Some Chemical Operations.—Making  solu- 
filtering, distilling, 


Action.—General view of the ob- 


tions, ervstals, and precipitates: 
subliming. 

IV. Facts about Air.—<As a whole: constituents— 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide. 
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V. Flame and Fuel.—Study of a flame; benzine, 
kerosene, turpentine, carbon, hydrogen. 

VI. Facts about Water.—Properties, foreign sub- 
sianees in drinking water, occurrence, uses, Composi- 
{ion. 

VII. Acids, Alkalis, and Salts —Distinetion; am- 
monia; sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, 

VIII. Metals and Non Metals —Hlustrations and 
distinction. 

IX. Tron a ‘Typical Metal—lKinds, changes in 
steel, compounds, tests, uses, occurrence, and extrac- 


tien, 
I. SIMPLE GLASS WORKING. 


1. To break glass tubing. Place a stick of tubing 
(three-sixteenths inch inside diameter, thin walls) on 
the table and make a notch in it by one or two for- 
ward strokes of a triangular file. Take hold of the 
tubing with both hands, one hand on each side of the 
noteh, the thumbs pressing gently on the side oppo- 
site the notch. Break it with a combined pulling and 
bending motion. Break in this way three pieces, one 
six inches, one four inches: and one eight inches 1m 
leneth. Told the freshly cut edges of the six inch 
piece in the edge of the blue flame just long enough 
to dull the sharp edges. 

» To make an elbow tube. Hold the six-inch 
piece of tubing horizontally in the blue flaine until it 
softens where the angle is to be. Gently bend it to 
a right angle without twisting or pulling. 

3. ‘To make closed tubes. Heat the four-inch 
piece of tubing in the middle. When soft pull it 
apart. Melt off the fine thread of each part to blunt 
the closed end. Always make two closed tubes at a 
time. “Closed tubes” are closed at one end only. 

f{. To make a stirring rod. Heat both ends of the 
eight-inch piece of 4ubing until the openings are 
closed, (Note. On method of using the blowpipe 
consult Storer and Lindsay Exp. 126. The teacher 
may eonsult Newth’s Elementary Inorg. Chemistry, 
pp. 98-39, or Practical Chemistry by Harcourt and 
Madan, Clarendon Press.) 

Questions for class diseussion. Why does glass 
often erack when suddenly heated? (Tlus. bottles, 
window glass, ete.) Why is it very brittle when sud- 
denly cooled? Why is glass annealed? What sub- 
stances are usually found in glass? Why can glass be 
worked so easily? What metal is like glass in this 
respeet? Name the different kinds of glass. Why is 
glass used so extensively ? 


OUR PRESIDENTS AND THELR POLITICAL 
PARTIES, 


BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER, PHILADELPHIA, 


A short comparison of administrations, dates, and 
political parties since Washington first sat in the 
presidential chair shows several interesting things. 

Here isa table of the names of the presidents and 
the length of their terms arranged so as to place all 
adlicrents of the two contending political —par- 
ties together 


Every school boy and girl knows. the list. chrono- 
logically, and this summary may therefore be novel 
as well as instructive just now. 

PRESIDENTS ELECTED BY POPULAR VOTE. 


1. George Washington, 1789-1797; term, cight years. 


te 


James Monroe, 1817-1825; term, eight years. 

Total, sixteen years. 
FEDERALIST, 
- John Adams, 1797-1801; term, four years. 
WHIG. 

2. J. QQ. Adams, 1825-1829; term, four years. 
(W. H. Harrison, 
UJ. Tyler, 


{ Z. Taylor, 
| \ 1849-1853; term four years. 


— 


1841-1845; term, four years. 


REPUBLICAN, 
5. \ 1861-1869; term, eight years. 
1. S. Grant, 1869-1877; term, eight years. 
7. KR. B. Hayes, 1877-1881; term, four years. 
\ 1881-1885; term, four years. 
9. B. Harrison, 1889-1893; term, four years. 
10. William McKinley, 1897 
Total, forty-four years. 
REPUBLICAN, 
1. ‘IT. Jefferson, 1801-1809; term, eight years. 
DEMOCRATS. 
2. J. Madison, 1809-1817: term, eight years, 


3. A. Jackson, 1829-1837; term, eight years. 

4. M. Van Buren, 1837-1841; term, four years. 
5. J. K. Polk, 1845-1849; term, four years. 

6. F. Pierce, 1853-1857; term, four years. 

7. J. Buchanan, 1857-1861; term, four years. 
8. G. Cleveland, 1885-1880; term, four years. 
1893-1897; term, four years. 
Total, forty-eight years. 


9, 


The first glance at the sum total of the years dur- 
ing which the differing parties were in power dis- 
closes the fact that, if Mr. McKinley finishes his pres- 
ept term, each party may claim exactly forty-eight 
vears, or almost half a century, of rule. 

The Federalists and the Whigs were the fathers of 
the present day Republicans, and the Republicans of 
Mr. Jefferson's time have, curiously enough, changed 
their first name to the Democrats of the hour. 

Indeed, they were called Repub- 
licans for a very short time, and 
adopted that of Democrats as early 
as 1809, and their political enemies 
took up the old name only a short 
time before the Civil war. 

Each of the candidates elected by 
popular vote served two terms, and 
among the remaining six on the 
roll of honor the Democrats have 
four, if we count Mr. Cleveland’s 
non-consecutive elections. 

The Republicans have had ten D 
different men in the chair, the 
Democrats eight, and another curious fact occurs on 
the Republican list which shows that all the presidents 
who died in office belonged to that party. - 

Looked at in perspective, mere statistics often have 
a significant value, and it cannot fail to impress an 
observer as an odd evidence of the final balance of 
things terrestrial (even in the shape of things poli- 
tical), when a century of democracy shows the twa 
great opposing elements as having had precisely equal 


shares in the national development. ‘ 


THE BLOSSOMS OF THE BUTTERCUP. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED, 


The familiar yellow blossoms of the common 
huttereup serve admirably to illustrate the elementary 
principles of flower structure. Holding a bursting 
bud or a newly opened flower by the stem, and be- 
vinning at the lower side, you see first the five green- 
ish, triangular pieces which protect the flower when 
in bud. ‘They are more or less covered on the outer 
er lower surface with rather long whitish hairs form- 
ing a pubescence. These are the sepals of the flower; 
taken together, they form the calyx. Their chief 
function is to protect the buds, when the flower is 
fully opened they drop off, so that on older blossoms 
they are generally absent. 

The most conspicuous part of the tlower consists 
of the five vellow petals, situated just in front of the 
~cpals. These are smooth and shiny, oval in shape, 
With smooth margins, and longitudinal veins showing 
on the surface. At the base of each petal, on the 
upper side, there is a tiny pocket made by a fold of 
the margin. "This is the nectary; in it is secreted the 
nectar which bees suck up when they visit the flower. 
Sometimes it is difficult to see the nectar, but under 
favorable conditions it is secreted in small quantities. 
The petals taken together form the corolla, which is 
generally the showy part of the blossom, having for 
a chief function the attracting of insects to visit the 
flower, 

Inside the corolla are a great number of the vellow 
stamens, arranged in circles. Each stamen consists 
of a slender stalk, the filament, bearing on the upper 
end two pouches, the anthers, filled with a vellow 
powder, the pollen. In the newly-opened blossom 
the outer rows of anthers only are burst open, reveal- 
ing the pollen, while in the older flowers the inner as 
well as outer anthers are in this condition. Under a 
high power of the microscope the pollen is seen to 
consist of great numbers of tiny, spherical grains, 
covered with minute pointed projections. 

In the centre of the flower there is a group of 
greenish, somewhat flattened, more or less oval bodies. 
hese are the pistils. 'The large lower part of each is 
the ovary; the tip, which is rather sticky, is the 


stigma; between the two in most flowers of other kinds 
there is a stem-like style, but in this plant the stigma 
rests upon the tip of the ovary. Within the ovary 
one can find the tiny ovule or embryo seed. 

The buttercup is a complete flower. It has the 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils which go to make 
up a perfect blossom. The individual sepals or petals 
or stamens or pistils resemble each other, none being 
strikingly different from the rest. Because of this 
the buttercup is said to be a regular flower. 

In order that the ovules in the pistils may ripen 
into seeds it is necessary that each shall be fertilized 
by a pollen grain from the anthers. Some of the 
pollen from the inner rows of stamens comes in con- 
tact with the stigmas of the outer pistils. When this 
happens the pollen grain sends out a slender tube 
which penetrates the stigma, pushing down through 


STRUCTURE OF BUTTERUUP BLOSSOM. 


A, sectional view; b, sepals; c, petal; d, stamen before opening; e, 
stamen after opening ; f, pollen; g, pistils. 


it to the ovule, into which a little of the substance of 
the pollen grain enters and fertilizes it. This is the 
process of fertilization. When, as in the case just 
cited, the pollen comes from the same flower, the 
process is called self-fertilization. If this were the 
only way in which the ovules are fertilized, there 
would be no necessity for the presence of the brightly- 
colored petals and the nectaries. It has been found, 
however, that stronger plants are produced when the 
ovules are fertilized by pollen from a flower on an- 
other plant, a process which is called cross-fertiliza- 
tion. The petals are of use because they make the 
flower conspicuous, so that bees, flies, and other in- 
scets will visit it for supplies of nectar or pollen, and 
getting some of the latter dusted over their bodies 
will carry it from blossom to blossom, and each time 
leave a few of the grains sticking to the glutinous 
stigmas, 


FOR THE STUDY OF BURKE'S *“CONCILLA- 
TION WITH AMERICA.”—(I11.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I CAMP, 


II. FOR DISCURSIVE STUDY. 

21. Why did Burke consider first the population 
of America? Prove or disprove from statistics his 
What was the population of Great Britain 
at this time? 

22. 


estimate. 


Is Burke guilty of hyperbole in’ his diseus- 
ston of the rate of increase of population in America? 
How excusable? 

25. What office of our government corresponds to 
the inspector-gencral of Burke’s day? 

Contrast Burke’s plea for the ecommereial in- 
terests of the American colonies with Portia’s appeal 
to Shylock, beginning “The quality of merey.” 

25. Was Lord Bathurst “fortunate indeed” 2 

26. Were the American colonies more helpful to 
(eat Britain by exports than by imports? Substan- 
Hate. 

27. What exports did America send to England in 
1775? What to-day? 

28. What made the agriculture of America so 
prominent a factor in this commercial argument ? 

29. What American colony carried its fishing en- 
terprise under Hydrus? : 

30. What inspired “I pardon something to the 
spirit of liberty’? How was Burke willine to mani- 
fest his forgiving spirit? : 

31. State 
“force.” 

32. Is 


Reasons. 


33. Did Burke consider a love of liberty more the 


concisely Burke’s argument against 


“an ardent always a jealous affection”? 
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ruling passion of American colonists than of English- 
men? 

34. Is there an implication of degeneration in 
still IT hope respects, and formerly adored, her free- 
dom’? 


35. Give the details upon which resis Burke’s as- 
sertion that the colonists emigrated at England’s 
period of greatest love for liberty. 

36. Prove “that the great contests for freedom” 
in England arose from the taxing question. Do you 
think this paragraph extempore? Give grounds for 
answer. What is indicated therein of the nature of 
Burke’s mind? 

37. Is the sentence beginning “Liberty might be 
safe” to be questioned on the ground of verity? 

38. Why not “easy to make a monopoly of 
theorems and corollaries” ? 

39. Why all “Religion a principle of energy’? 

10. Cite the historical faets which underlie the 
paragraph on religion. 


NETS OF ORB-WEAVING SPIDERS.—(1.) 


BY BERTHA L, CHAPMAN, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


There could be no more interesting subject for 
study than the round or orb-webs of our common 
spiders (Epeinidae), for there is not a bush, fence, or 
corner where a dainty circle is not hung, and few chil- 
dren have not made some observations on these fas- 
cinating weavers. 

The little creatures can be caught with the greatest 
ease, for there are few which will not drop at once 
to the ground when frightened, swinging down by a 
slender silken thread. 

Take a box or bottle and hold it under the spider 
as she drops, clapping on the cover or cork as soon as 
she is safely in; the webs are easily seen in the early 
morning while the dew hangs on each slender thread, 
or take a black cloth or your black hat and hold it 
as a background to the silver threads. 

When we look closely at the spider we find that the 
silk thread is spun from a small, circular spot beneath 
the end of the body. This is the spinning organ, or 
spinneret, whieh is made up usually of six short, 
finger-like organs, which can be shut close together or 
spread apart at the will of the spider. The inner sur- 
faces that shut together are each covered with a hun- 
dred or so tiny tubes or spinning spools, which are 
usually two-jointed, the second joint being drawn out 
into a fine point. 
(Measurement of 
some of these small 
tubes show them to 
be about 1.25 part 
of an ineh.) 

There great 
variety in these 

FiG. 1. tubes, some being 
much larger than others, but they are each connected 
with a gland which lies within the body. These 
glands contain the silk ina fluid state, which hardens 
almost immediately as it reaches the air. Fig. 1 (a) 
represents a few of the spinning tubes with their 
(b) is one of these 


separate glands greatly enlarged. 
tubes enlarged still more.) 
As the silk is spun from these tubes it unites with 
the thread of the other tubes, thus 
7 the single, almost invisible thread 
we know in the spider’s web is 
made up of many hundred tiny 
(Fig. 2 shows many small 


Fig2-End of Spider's Thread { reads. 
threads attached to a glass by spreading the spinnerets, 
which are gradually closed as the spider walks for- 
ward, bringing the threads into the single web.) 
This union of many threads into one marks the 
spider's web off from the web spun by many insects. 
There are two distinctly different kinds of silk spun 


hy spiders in making their webs: some of the threads 
— 


Fig. 3. 
are dry and inelastic, snapping easily when touched, 
while other threads are sticky (viscid) and elastic; we 
can pull them out, and we all know how sometimes 
as we walk in the garden a strong web will stretch 


across our face and break only after a great strain is 
brought upon it. If we look at one of these viscid 
threads through a magnifying glass, it will look like 
a string of various size beads. The viscid substance 
collects in drops along the thread just as rain colleets 
ona telegraph wire. (Fig. 3 (a) shows a piece of dry 
inelastic web, and (b) a bit of viscid web showing the 
pearly drops.) 

We shall find by observing many nets of the round 
or erb-web spiders that they ean be classed under two 
great divisions: First, webs which are spread ver- 
tically, and, second, webs which are spread horizon- 
tally. Many gradations between these two extreme 
tvpes will be found, largely due, however, to cireum- 
stances of surrounding twigs, ete., but where it is pos- 
sible, each group will hold rigidly to her own type. 

The little round-bodied gray and brown spider that 
lives in every corner of our window or porch will be an 
We might also take the pretty 
dainty colored spiders which build among our flowers, 
for surely a little careful, patient observation in the 
cooler hours of the evening will be rovally repaid. 
We shall see her build her net. Often it takes a long 
while for the spider to swing her fairy wheel among 


easy one to observe. 


the leaves, as she devotes much attention to the selec- 
tion of a proper site, and frequent pauses are made 
between the beginning and finishing of the net, as 
one minty well imagine it is a tiresome piece of work to 
spin the silk used and weave the net besides. Some- 
times, however, the process is not tedious, and the 
little creature moves on steadily, carefully, from the 
foundation lines to the last turn in the spiral. 

It may be well to take up a typical web in order to 
see the general way it is made, still, it must be kept in 
mind that this is only a general plan, and constantly 
slight variation from this type will be found among 
different species, and also modifications due to sur- 
roundings, such as breezes, or the position of the twigs 
between which the web is stretched. Some webs will 
have a complete, regular spiral, but these are rarely 
found, for nearly always extra threads or partial spi- 
rals will be spun outside the regular spiral, making the 
web wider on one side than on another,or some spiders 


rig, 4.—Web of Zilla, 

have a segment of web without any spirals, and in 

this clear segment is the trap line, or line from the 


nest to the centre of the web. 
of this web in Zilla (Pig. 4), 


We have an example 


CUBE ROOT. 


BY CLAUDINE M. MILLINGTON, 

What is. more discouraging to a pupil than to be 
told to learn that long rule for eube root? It seems 
intricate and hopless to him, and the wood to be 
veined by learning it seems not worth the effort 
necessary. 

The development of the rule by means of blocks, 
and also by the algebraic formula, is necessary to 
imake the pupils understand the subjects; but this ac- 


complishes nothing in’ the way of accuracy and 
rapidity of work. 

It is the complete division that is so puzzling and 
that slips so easily from the mind. The fact is, this 
rule can be reduced to these three simple formulas:— 

3 xX (1st)? 3 Ist 2d (2d)2 

In giving the first drill lesson, send all the pupils to 
the blackboard, and have each one write these expres- 
sions at the top of his working space, to be kept in 
sight during the whole lesson. Then dictate the al- 
gebraic expression whose root is to be extracted, Ask 
fer cube root of first term, whieh they will readily 
give and will also put in right place. Then tell them 
to apply literally the rule written above their work, 
observing that “1st” means first term of root, and 
“2d” means second term of root. 

The subsequent addition, multiplication, and sub- 
traction follow easily and naturally. 

When the pupils have worked examples in this way 
for two days, every one in the class will be able to tell 
What he has done,—that is, give the rule. But there 
is ne special advantage in giving the rule except asa 
language lesson. The pupil ean do cube root and 
cen remember these little formulas long after those 
whe learned the rule by heart have forgotten it c¢om- 
pletely and are cbliged to refer to the book if con- 
fronted with an example. 

This method is easily applied to numbers, thus:— 

"3 (Ast)?, 0 3 Ist & 2d, 00 (2d)2 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
(111) 


ELMS, HAZELS, AND MULBERRIES. 

(Notes from lectures by H. C. Jack given at the Arnold 
Arboretum.) 

Elms have simple, alternate, pinnate-veined leaves, 
with one half heavier than the other. This peculiarity 
of the leaves is characteristic of all elms, but is also 
found in other trees. The leaves are always doubly ser- 
rated; the flowers are commonly fertile, but often one 
finds sterile and perfect flowers mixed. Every tree beays 
fruit. The trees flower early, the American elm leading, 
The simple fruits are provided with a wing, which en- 
circles the seed. They grow very rapidly, and are ripe 
and fall in late May, some full, some empty. If they are 
carried to moist or cultivated ground, they germinate and 
grow almost immediately. If they do not sprout the sea- 
son they are ripened, they are not likely to do so later, 
as they loose their vitality in a short time. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the seedlings the first pair of leaves 
are opposite. The winter leaf buds of elms are conspicu- 
ous. They are covered with alternate scales. 

New England has three species of native elms, the 
American, or white elm, the red, or slippery elm, and the 
cork-barked elm. The first two are found in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston. The American elm bears flowers in 
loose, showy clusters, each flower having a separate and 
somewhat lengthened stalk of its own. The fruit, which 
is small and oval in shape, has a fringe of hairs around 
the margin. The two pointed ends, which are noticeable, , 
are the remains cf the stigmas. The leaves are slightly 
downy on the under surface, and on the upper smooth in 
one direction and a little rough in the other. Twigs of 
one or two years’ growth are smooth. 

The red elm has flowers crowded together in close 
bunches. The edge of its fruit is glabrous, and has no 
hairy margin. The leaves, which are much larger than 
those of the American elm, are densely soft and downy 
on the lower side, and their upper surface is rough in 
both directions. This roughness is caused by very short 
bristles. The venation of the leaves is much the same as 
that of American elm leaves, but there is a tendency for 
the veins to fork at the outer edges. Twigs are of a 
grayish color and rough. The bark contains a gelatinous 
secretion, which gives the tree its name. 

The flowers and the bark, when dry, have a pronounced 
aromatic fragrance. The red elm is found in Essex 
county, in Natick, Weston, and Wellesley, but not in 
Suffolk county. 

The cork-barked elm resembles in many ways the 
American elm, but its twigs become very corky when a 
few years old. Its branches droop, and the tree, as it 
develops, has a narrow outline, quite different from the 
spreading, umbrella-like shape of the American elm. 
The flowers grow in racemes, hence the name of the tree 
(Elmus Racemosa). It is found in the Lake Champlain 
region of Vermont, in New Hampshire and Western Mas- 
sachusetts, and in lime-stone regions as far north as 
Montreal. 

The two principal cultivated elms of New England are 


{ Continued on page 361.) 
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‘Teaching is throwing light. 
Forethought is worth more than afterthought. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bar Harbor, 
July 6 to 10, 


Know which of the children are nearsighted and 
which have defective hearing, and govern ‘vourself ac- 
cordingly. 

We cannot estimate the importance of having the 
pupils close the year in full svmpathy with the school 
and the teacher. 

Send a two-cent stamp to George HL. Daniels, Grand 
Central Railroad station, New York city, and ask for 
“A Message to Garcia.” which will be sent if you men- 
tion the Journal of Mduecation. 

Mary E. Tate, of Publie School 45, New York city, 
is the heroine of the year for her service in connec- 
tion with the Ahearn bill, through which the salaries 
of the teachers have been raised. 

Who will succeed Colonel EF. W. Parker at the 
Chicago normal? Dr. W. M. Giffin, Professor W. 
Jackman, Dro Arnold Tompkins, Dr. Riehard G. 


Boone, Mrs. Ella fF. Young, or W. W. Speer? 


Senator John F. Ahearn builded better than he 
knew when he drew the teachers’ salary bill for the 
New York teachers. No other man inthe New York 
senate or house won such commendation or secured 
such gratitude as Senator Ahearn. 


Yale, Brown, and Amherst elect presidents in one 
week. When it is the fashion to elect presidents of 
colleges it is perfectly easy to “play bali” at that 
business. Yale promotes one of its own professors, 
Brown takes the pastor of the wealthiest Baptist 
church in America, who accepts a salary about one- 
third that he has been receiving, and Amherst takes 
Professor George Harris, president of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
inen of capacity. 


The variety is good, and all are 


YALE'S NEW PRESIDENT. 


Professor Arthur T, Hadley has been elected presi- 
dent of Yale amid great rejoicing. Tle is a graduate 
of Yale, and his teaching has been done in that in- 
stitution, from which his father before him graduated 
and in which he had taught many years. It would be 
difficult to find a man more completely the son of an 
institution than President Hadley is a son of Yale. 
lt is not often that a member of a faculty is the choice 
of the trustees for the presidency, but in this instance 
it seems to have been the unanimous and hearty choice 
of the trustees, of the faculty, of the alumni, and of 
the undergraduates. All this results from no special 
sentiment, but from a general conviction that he is 
eminently fit for the place. 


PRESIDENT FAUNCE. 


Brown has done well to choose Rey. Dr. W. Hl. P. 
Faunce to succeed Dr. EK. Benjamin Andrews as presi- 
dent. Although a clergyman and the son of a clergy- 
man, he is a wide-awake man of affairs, as is evidenced 
by the fact that every church and every interest with 
which he has been identified has been prosperous; a 
horn leader, having been coneeded the leadership 
among his brother clergymen in every community in 
which he has lived; a companionable man, around 
whom have been grouped delightful) men, lay and 
clerical, voung and old. 

Dr. Faunce is widely and favorably known in New 
York and New England. He was born in Worcester, 
his boyhood and vouth were spent in Lynn, Mass., 
and Concord, N. 1L., and his leading pastoral experi- 
ences have been in Springfield and in’ New York, 
where he has had large and wealthy churches — It is 
not the ideal thing in this age of the world to choose 
as a college president one who has had no recent edu- 
cational administrative experience, but. those who 
know Dr. Faunce are confident that this is a wise 


choice. 


COLONEL PARKERS CHANGE. 


There has been no more interesting figure in 
American education for a quarter of a century than 
Colonel Francis W. Parker. He first attracted atten- 
ton by his heroic work in Dayton, nearly thirty years 
ago. In Quincey, Mass.. he made himself and the city 
famous by his crusade against educational conserva- 
tism. Tere he became a national figure and came 
“school of pedagogy” among 
When at the height of his 
career in Quincey he was elected a supervisor in’ Bos- 


near establishing a 
American educators. 


ton. This was a subordinate position, for which he 
had no adaptation, and from which he was’ early 
called to Chicago, where for sixteten years he has been 
at the head of the Cook county, afterward the Chicago, 
normal. Tle went West greatly strengthened by his 
marriage to Frank Stuart, then of the Boston College 
of Oratory. In all this time these congenial spirits 
have served the cause of education wonderfully well. 
Without seeking distinctively pedagogical leadership, 
he has been a leading figure in the progressive move- 
nents of the hour. He has won wide-spread confi- 
dence in his general wisdom and universal admiration 
for his professional devotion. Tle has made for him- 
self a unique place in the educational life of the coun- 
trv. 

When Mrs. Parker died on April 1 there was much 
anxiety as to its effect upon her husband. There has 
been no instance in our American history in whieh 
the wife of an educator has been so widely recognized 
asan essential factor in his progress, More than once 
Mrs. Parker's friendships among women of eminence 
has apparently determined his victory at a crucial 
Imoment. Few men have recognized their indebted- 
ness to the companionship, inspiration, and friend- 
ship of a woman as has Colonel Parker. 

One of Mrs. Parker's most devoted friends was 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, whose establishment of a large 
pedagogical college with Colonel Parker at its head 
is apparentty a memorial to Mrs. Parker. This is a 
noble tribute to a beautiful woman for a great cause. 
One million dollars will ultimately be set apart for 
this institution. Tere Colonel Parker w ill have every 
desired opportunity to fulfill his mission to the 


American school. He will give all that is best in him 


to making this institution a worthy memorial of his 
wife’s devotion to education. 

ITereafter there can be no political complications 
in his career, no annoyances from professional inter- 
ference by non-professional officials. If we mistake 
not, Colonel Parker is especially adapted to and 
equipped for this new enterprise, and, unless all signs 
fail, he is destined to make for himself that place in 
professional leadership which it was the aspiration of 
Mrs. Parker to see accorded to him. 

The teachers of the country, the friends of educa- 
tion, the admirers of Colonel Parker, and those who 
hold Mrs. Parker in affectionate remembrance have 
reason to be grateful to Mrs. Emmons Blaine for her 
prompt action in establishing a pedagogical college in 
Chicago with Colonel Parker at its head. 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CRISIS.—(V/11.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE STATE ADOPTION STRAIN. 

The school system is subjected to no more severe 
strain than that to which it is put by the state adop- 
tion of text-books in several states west and south. 
It may be that in some of the newer states it was sup- 
posed to be a virtuous matter to provide for this, but 
ip all other states it is quite apparent that it was never 
thought of as an educational measure. Few states of 
educational prominence or influence have been hum- 
hugged into the adoption of state text-books, and any 
state that has been ensnared into such action has 
either winked at the law and allowed the general pur- 
chase of unadopted books, or it has sacrificed its place 
among progressive educational states. 

What state has ever lived up to the idea of state 
adoption and at the same time made a creditable 
record in other educational matters? It must in- 
evitably lower the tone of public sentiment education- 
ally. It tends to lower the standard of scholarship, 
to reduce salaries, and in other ways scale down every- 
thing essential to good schools, 

The claim put forth for state adoption is cheapness, 
and when that is the standard you get cheapness with 
a vengeance. Did any legislature ever provide for 
state adoption that did it at the instigation of educa- 
tors or of high-minded politicians? 

In California the pupils have more books not 
adopted by the state than are adopted, and in Indiana 
about half as many unauthorized as authorized. 
Kach state boasts of the possibility of winking at the 
law, and a law the chief virtue of which is that it 
nay be ignored is demoralizing. 

No state in the Union has ever named a series of re- 
quired high school books on which students could be 
prepared for Harvard or any college providing for an 
examination that honestly tests scholarship. 

Uniform books are either useless for the poorest 
third of the schools of the state or for the best third. 
There is not a state that has uniformity that can by 
any possibility adapt the books to poorest rural schools 
and the best city schools. Pedagogically, it is an out- 
rage, 

but the worst of it is not in the books, but in the way 
they are adopted. Most of the school book scandals 
have been connected with state adoption. One need 
not accept all that has been charged in this matter. 
for defeated men are liable to attribute wrong motives 
to those who favor a rival, to see that the strain upon 
the public schools is well-nigh unbearable. If there 
Was any professional virtue in the measure, the known 
evils warrant the ignoring of the virtues: but when 
there is no redeeming feature, there is no excuse for 
compromising with the wrong. 

Under the best known circumstances, what a spec- 
tacle is presented when a commission appointed by a 
vovernor meets to select. the books from which all the 
children of the state are to be taught for five vears! 

Who are the men to advise the commission? 
Lawyers, who never interest themselves in education 
at any other time, who never advocate anvthine with- 
out their retainer, and who devote 
interest of special books with the same professional 
ardor that they make a plea to save a man from the 
hangman's rope. Shrewd politicians work out with 
the certainty of logic the effect of this adopton or that 
upon the political or professional future of each mem- 
ber of the commission, and also upon the future of the 
party in power. 
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I{ an author or publisher has the moral courage to 
speak of the merit of his book, he knows that there is 
not one chance in twenty that his arguments will have 
weight. Here is a case in point. A publisher made 
a vreat presentation of the merits of a book on his list 
of which he was justly proud: of which the entire 
educational fraternity is proud. And it was before 
i professional commission. The case well 
made out that the commission listened, and he got the 
adoption—not of that book, oh, no! but of a book that 
had proved a dead failure in the open market, and 
for which he would never allow one of his representa- 
tives to make an argument. The book adopted was 
one that he would sell at almost any price demanded 
hy the commission. The meritorious could 
net he sold as a cheap book, for it was not cheap. The 
argument was to win the attention to the house as a 
progressive establishment, the book chosen was taken 
hecause it was worthless and consequently cheap. 

But who can change these things? T confess T do 
not know. Nobody knows better than the pub- 
lishers the viciousness of the system. But how can 
they antagonize them when they are forced to go be- 
fore these commissions and seek adoptions? —Educa- 
tors appreciate the situation, but thus far they are 
powerless, Some one must heroically gather the 
facts and mass the arguments, and seek to make a 
crisis. Yes, but who will do it? 

It ix of the utmost important that everything shall 
he brought to bear to secure for teachers and pupils 
In these days of beautiful books, 


Was So 


books 


the best text-books. 
of books of high pedagogical merit, it is an outrage to 
have conditions that shut out whole states from any 
of these good things. 

Fertunately, no state with educational ideals will 
ever be deluded into state adoption in the future. 
low long must those now afflicted remain in their 


present state? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The long-expected order of President Mehiniey, 
amending the civil service rules, and excepting cer- 
iain offices from the operation of the competitive sys- 
jem, Was issued last week. It bears the marks of 
painstaking consideration, and affects so many and 
so widely-seattered places that it is difficult) to sum- 
inarize its provisions ina few lines. It does not touch 
the departments at Washington, the government 
printing office, or the bureau of engraving and print- 
ing, as the spoilsmen had hoped it might. Its im- 
mediate effect is to take out of the classified service 
about four thousand places, among them private sec- 
retaries, confidential clerks, deputy collectors of inter- 
nal revenue, pension examining surgeons, some places 
in the Indian service, and fiscal and educational em- 
plovees in Alaska. 

x 

The order does not go far enough to satisfy the 
spoilsmen, and it goes too far to be pleasing to the 
friends of reform. Besides the direet exceptions 
which it makes, it opens the way to others through 
veneral amendments of the rules. The orders ex- 
tending the classified service, for which President 
Cleveland has been so warmly praised, were issued at 
a time when their immediate effect was to protect in 
office a good many Democrats whom he had ap- 
pointed. This accounts, part, for the irritation 
felt among Republican politicians since the opening 
of President MeKinley’s term, and which he has 
~ought to relieve by this order. It is rather as a symp- 
tom than for its immediate effects that the order is 


most to be deprecated. 


se 


\emorial dav was celebrated at Manila to the 
~ound of the wuns of the monitor Monadnock, which 
was at the time bombarding a suburb occupied by the 
‘ustrgents: and the despatch which describes the cere- 
monies notes the fact that few men could be spared 
from the trenches to decorate their dead comrades’ 
The rainy season has set in, and the military 
| It is not clear how it can 
The plain truth 


<ituation is very difficult. 
he improved without a larger force. 
is that we have not men enough on the island of 
lLuzon to hold and police Manila, to keep open the 
necessary lines of communication, and to retain pos- 
session of the towns which we occupy. 
* * * 


General Lawton’s flving column, for example, on 
its brilliant forced march across the mountains from 
Manila around to Malolos from the northeast took 
twenty-eight towns and fought twenty-one battles. 
But if it were to retrace its steps, it would have to take 
the same towns over again, and fight perhaps as many 
battles. As soon as an American force disappears, 
the insurgents flock back, and reeonstruct their en- 
trenchments: and although the American arms have 
met with no reverse, the withdrawal of troops from 
towns once captured looks to the insurgents like re- 
treat, and encourages them accordingly. 


A curious change has come over the temper of Paris 
with reference to the Dreyfus case. A few months 
ago the mere diseussion of the case was attended by 
a kind of frenzy, and contending mobs, for or against 
revision, kept the authorities busy. Last week, while 
the court of cassation was listening to the report. of 
its civil branch recommending-revision, the public in- 
difference was so great that it was necessary to go out 
and gather in enough spectators to make the proceed- 
ings legal. The reason is that the mystery disap- 
peared from the case with the daily publication of the 
evidence in the Figaro. The predicted disturbances, 
international and local, have not taken place; and the 
evidence is of a character fairly to compel a new trial. 


If Captain Dreyfus lives through the second trial 
which the court of cassation decrees for him, there is 
that he will it a and 
wholly vindicated man. Major Esterhazy has con- 
fessed that he wrote the “bordereau,” which was the 


no doubt emerge from free 


chief piece of evidence against Dreyfus at the trial; 
whieh 
were cited as conclusive corroborative proof against 


and as for the documents of the “secret dossier.” 


the prisoner of the Devil's Isle, two of the three are 
how known to have been forged, and the third is 
solemnly declared by the public prosecutor to have 
nothing whatever to do with the case. The mills of 
the gods grind slowly, but in this case they are grind- 
ing extremely fine. 


According to the American correspondent of the 
London Times, who is not addicted to placing the 
affairs of the United States in a too creditable light, 
the real cause of the hiteh 
tween the United States and Mngland with relation to 
Canadian questions is the unreasonable conduct. of 


in the arrangements be- 


Canada. 
the Alaskan houndary from the other questions sub- 


It was proposed to separate the question of 


mitted to the joint high commission, and to leave it 
to arbitration: but the arrangement fell through be- 
cause Canada insisted that, however the arbitration 
went, she must be given her coveted outlet to the 
Pacific ocean through the Lynn canal. To concede 
this would be to concede the chief point to be arbi- 


trated, 


The general subject of arbitration is at the front in 
the discussions of the peace conference at the Hague, 
and three or four different plans have been presented 
by the delegates from different countries. The plans 
vary widely, but the American plan of a permanent 
international tribunal to arbitrate such questions as 
may properly be submitted to it) seems to grow in 
favor. This is sometimes described as an inter- 
national supreme court, but the analogy fails at one 
point, because a supreme court has behind it all the 
power of its government to enforce its decisions, while 
the decisions of the tribunal of arbitration would carry 
only moral force. This, probably, would be sufficient. 

The Spanish government has made formal an- 
nouncement of its cession to Germany, for a price un- 
officially stated to have been five million dollars, of 
the Pacific, the Caroline 
the Marianne or 


its remaining islands in 
and 
with the exception, of 
Spain could not keep the islands, 


Strategetically, 


islands, Palaos, and Ladrone 


course, of Guam. 


islands 
This was expected, 
and Germany was eager to buy them. 
the islands are valuable to Germany, and her owner- 
ship of them might be embarrassing sometime to us, 
if Germany were to be hostile to the United States. 
But we have no ground for protest and no real ground 


for apprehensian. 


{ Continued from page 359.) 


elm elm. 


the English and the Scotch or Dutch The 
former, which is very common and thrives well in the 
vicinity of Boston. is one of the latest trees to leaf out 
in spring, and one of the longest to last in the fall. It 
has small leaves, glabrous fruits, and flowers in close 
clusters. The American and English elms are quite dif- 
ferent in appearance. The former grows up with a very 
tall stem, and has a canopy-like top, while the English 
elm is more erect, has branches less diverging and more 
rigid, and dark, rough bark. <A good place to see English 
elms is near the Chestnut-hill pumping station, where 
they have been set out in avenues. 

The Scotch or Dutch elm, or, as it is known in English 
literature, the witch elm, is closely related to the English 
elm, but its leaves are much larger, coarser, and rougher, 
and distinctly broader on the end when growing on vig- 
orous shoots. There is frequently a tendency to two 
lobes. The leaves are not as large as those of the slip- 
pery elm, nor so rough and rasping in both directions. 
The fruits are larger and more oval. The bark of the 
Dutch elm is smooth and brown on the twigs, and that 
of the slippery elm is gray and rougher. The Scotch elm 
is often mistaken for the slippery elm, but its bark is 
not glutenous nor fragrant when dry. 

Of the hackberry, or sugar berry, there is only one 
species in New England, and it is rarely found in the 
neighborhood of Boston. About Lowell, and in the Mer- 
rimac region, and scattered throughout New England, it 
grows to large trees. These have somewhat the appear- 
The flowers last but a very short time, 
The hackberry tree is monoecious. Its leaves have not 
the uniform, pinnate veins of the elms. They are broad 
at the base, lobe-sided, sharply serrated, taper to a point, 
and are usually smooth on both surfaces. Wherever 
hackberry trees are found there are also found insects 
that chew the buds and make wart-like bunches on the 
There are eight or ten species of insects which 


ance of elms. 


leaves. 
feed on no other plant. 

By some botanists mulberries are classed in the same 
family with elms and hackberries. They have simple, 
serrate, alternate leaves, which have a milky juice when 
young. They are sometimes dioecious, sometimes 
monoecious, and sometimes perfect. The pollen-bearing 
tassels are much more conspicuous than the pistillate 
tassels. The stamens, which number four, are folded in- 
ward, and, when ripe, snap up and open outwards, much 
like those of the familiar sheep laurel, so common in New 
England pastures. The red mulberry is found wild in 
western Massachusetts, and is cultivated in the South. 
Its leaves are rougher than those of the white mulberry, 
while its fruit is spicy and pleasant flavored, and eagerly 
sought after by birds. The white mulberry was quite ex- 
tensively imported here some years ago, when the effort 
was made to introduce the silk worm, Its shiny leaves 
are less sharply pointed and serrated than those of the 
red mulberry. It cannot be identified by its fruit, since 
this is sometimes white, sometimes reddish, and some- 
times black. The berry has a mawkish, insipid taste. 
Farther south there is a species of mulberry known as the 
black mulberry, which has an edible fruit. 

Our two native species of hazels, the beaked hazel and 

Both are common 
Hazel flowers are 
The pollen tassels 


the common hazel, are always shrubs. 
here, especially the 
among the first which open in spring. 
are exposed all winter, and in spring the pistillate flowers 
appear on the same branch. In autumn the fruit is ripe. 
The catkins of the common hazel are much longer in win- 
ter than those of the beaked hazel. The the 
latter species are not so broad in proportion to their 
length, and the twig covered with very 
slender hairs appressed upwards. 
has straight, dark bristling 
glands, covering all the yvoung twigs. 
to identify the species. 

Hazels should never be confounded with witch 
relationship between 
autumn, having 


beaked hazel. 


leaves of 


is smoother or 
hazel 
with 


The common 
hairs, tipped 


These alone serve 


red, 


hazels, 
as there is botanically no close 
them. Witch flower in 
sepals, four petals, and four stamens. The same plant 
bears matured fruits and flowers at the time. 
When the capsules contract, the seed are shot thirty or 
forty feet from the plant. They start in to grow the fol 
lowing season. Witch hazels are sometimes shrubs, but 
they sometimes grow to be trees of fifteen or twenty feet 


hazels four 


same 


in height. 


White elm or American elm........... Ulmus Americana 
Hackberry or nettle-tree.............. Celtis occidentalis 
American or common hazel.......... Corylus Americana 


Witch hazel......... ......-Hamamelis Virginiana 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
hy SUPERVISOR ©, N, MILLARD, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Perhaps there is no subject that has undergone 
euch a great change in matter taught and methods of 
presentation during the past few years as has ed 
raphy: and while there 1s not room in this report nd 
describe in detail what has been attempted in each 
erammar grade subject during the past year, the un- 
cual interest in this study at the present time war- 
rants its special mention. In the first place, I have 
endeavored to outline the work topically each month 
in such a way that unimportant cities, rivers, ete., un- 
fortunately still given in geography text-books, have 
been excluded. The study of cities has usually been 
undertaken by journeys, the pupils being familiarized 
with distances between Buffalo and other important 
cities. ete.. the time such journeys take, the great 
railroad and steamship lines and their termini, the use 
of time-tables, ete. Not only the location of the city 
or country. but the business or product that makes it 
ereat, and the points of interest one would wish to see 
on a visit there have been emphasized, and anything 
interesting or peculiar about the people, as well as the 
most important facts of history and government, have 
been made prominent. 

The teachers have been requested to have speci- 
mens of the products in the recitation, and to give 
special lessons on the cultivation, use, manufacture, 
ete., of such products. To aid in this part of the 
work. teachers have interested the children in bring- 
ing in for the classroom cabinet: specimens of the 
products, and the combined efforts in this direction of 
both teachers and pupils have gotten together in 
many classrooms most useful collections that will lend 
ereat life and interest to the work in the future. As 
places of interest in cities, ete., have been visited, 
pictures of these have been shown the pupils and in- 
teresting facts about them read from books of travel 
or newspaper clippings. As a help in this direction, 
teachers have been encouraged to keep scrap-books, 
in which, in a section allotted to each country, are 
pasted the pictures or items that refer to it. Sueh 
papers as the Buffalo Illustrated Express, Harper's 
Weekly, and many others furnish splendid material 
for pictures, while in all of our daily papers interested 
children will frequently find good items concerning 
the country being studied, and by pasting these in the 
class serap-hook they are preserved for the enjoyment 
and use of future classes. 

The enterprise of the advertising departments of 
our great railroad and steamship lines have also been 
very helpful in the above work. Many of these get 
out very tastefully illustrated books containing good 
descriptive matter concerning the cities, points of in- 
terest. ete., along their routes. By considerable cor- 
respondence and personal solicitation, I sueceeded in 
obtaining a large amount of such material for dis- 
tribution among the grammar grade teachers. 
Among the hest of these were “Valley, Plain, and 
Peak” (Great Northern Railroad); “From Stonyland 
to Sunset Seas” (Southern Pacific); “Sketches in 
Wonderland” (Northern Pacific); “Summer Excur- 
sions on the Pennsylvania Railroad”; “Glimpses of 
Spain and Morocco” (Hamburg American Tine): 
“Points of Interest in Mexico” (Southern Pacific); 
“Scenes in the City of Washington” (Pennsylvania 
Railroad); “From Niagara to the Sea” (Richelieu 
Steamship Company); “A Summer Cruise on Tnland 
Seas” (Northern Steamship Company): and many 
others, all of which contained good illustrations and 
interesting reading matter with which to supplement 
the geographies. T desire to acknowledge the cour- 
tesy of the officials of the above transportation lines, 
several of whom supplied as many as four hundred or 
more copies of the desired book without cost to the 
school department. 

A strong effort has also been made to secure topical 
recitation, i. ¢., to get children to tell several things 
about such a topic as position, climate, or people, in- 
stead of giving fragmentary answers to numerous 
questions, and T feel sure this has already resulted in 
a great gain in interest, as well as in more complete 
and correct ideas and better power of expression on 


the part of the pupils. 


JUDGE NOT. 
BY ELEANOR ROOT,” BOSTON. 
|Schoolroom. Three girls eating their lunches. ] 

May.—lI really and truly think Anna Hodgkins is the 
most disobliging girl I ever saw! 

Sue.—Honest? Why, I thought you liked her, 

Jennie.-—So did I! 

May.—Well, I did—used to, but just listen! This 
morning I asked her if she wouldn’t walk around the park 
and explain that thirteenth example to me—lI’ve helped 
her lots of times—and if she didn’t refuse! 

Sue.—Mean thing! What excuse did she give? 

May.—Said she was too tired. What did she have to 
be tired about that time of day, I'd like to know! 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. FOSHAY, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jennie.—Didn’t she offer to help you about it at all? 

May.—-O, yes, after school—but I can’t be staying after 
school for an old example! 

Jennie.—But she would have to stay, too, wouldn't she 
—so I think——- 

May (petulantly).—You’re always trying to find excuses 
for every one, Jennie Wilson! I just like to hear a person 
give a person fits once in a while—when she deserves 
them! 

Jennie (laughing good-naturedly).—All —right—I’ll 
begin with you. Now, yesterday in the geography class, 
when the teacher wasn’t looking, why did you—— 

May.—Now don't be disagreeable, Jennie Wilson! 

Jennie.—I beg your pardon. I thought you wanted me 
to give some one fits—who deserved them! But, really, I 
oughtn't to begin on any one at mealtime. What is it 
the teacher said, girls, about good cheer being necessary 
to digestion? IJ’ll tell you a funny story to change the 
subject. (A knock at the door. Enter old country 
woman.) 

Ola woman (setting down her basket).—Sure, an’ it’s 
meself would like to see Miss Annie Haskins. Is the dear 
here? 


Jennie.—I think you must mean Anna Hodgkins: 
she’s—— 

Old woman.—Yis—that’s more loike it—that same! 

May (aside to Sue, tittering).—That must be one of 
Anna’s poor relations. I'll get even with her now—see 
if I don’t! Say, when we’re all going home after schoo! 
let’s—(she begins whispering in Sue’s ear. Meanwhile 
the old woman talks to Jennie.) 

Old woman.—Where did yez say she were? Oi inter- 

rupted yez. Oi’m furgittin’ me manners entoirely! 

Jennie.—She’s gone home to dinner now, and probal)|y 
won’t be back for about an hour. If you can’t wait—— 

Old woman.—No, Oi can’t wait—askin’ yer pardon. 
miss, fur interruptin’ yez agin, but the mashter’s gojj)’ 
away, an’ IT have to git back. I jis’ coom to the depot 
fur me basket. Oi furgot it entoirely. An’ thinks Oi to 
meself, Oi'll jis’ shtop into the school that the purty 
gyrrul pinted out this mahrnin’ an’ thank her. Arrah, it’s 
meself that would likely be a-weepin’ now an’ a-wringin’ 
o’ my hands if she hadn’t roon back afther me about 4 
moile io set me shtraight,—an’ she that toired that shir 
looked ready to drap, poor dear! Did she git back to 
school in toime? (Sue and May stop whispering and 
begin to listen.) 

Jennie (glancing significantly at the girls).—So she 
helped you, did she? Well, she’s just that kind of a girl! 

Old woman.—Did she then? Indade, and she did that 
same. It was meself as couldn’t find the place Oi had 
coom fur,—a-answerin’ the advertisement. An’ the 
mashier jis’ a-goin’ to hire somebuddy else, too,—only 
that she coom roonin’ back an’ set me roight. She told 
me wrang the first toime—but it isn’t every gyrrul that 
ud’ a cared, an’ a put thimsilves out loike that to set an 
old woman shtraight. 

Jennie (warmly).—No,—but that’s just like Anna! 

Old woman.—-An’ so Oi got me place all roight. But Oj 
wouldn't iver a found it,—a-lookin’ at this noomber an’ 
at that, an’ a-goin’ in the wrong way entoirely. So (pick- 
ing up her basket), Oi wish you would tell her all about 
it--an’ give her me best respects. An’ Oi’m thanking yez 
kindly fur that same. 

Jennie.—I'll tell her just as soon as she comes back. | 
know how glad she will be to hear that everything turned 
out all right with you. Good-by. (She walks to the door 
with the old woman.) 

Old woman.—Gcecd-by. (She bobs a courtesy to Jen 
nie.) Gocd-by an’ good luck to yez. 

Jennie (coming back to the girls).—Now, tell me, 
don’t you think Anna Hodgkins is pretty obliging, after 
all? And don’t you think she had a good excuse for not 
wanting to walk around the park after that long run? 

May.—I’ll take back all I said—and acknowledge that 
I had no business to judge any one so hastily! 

Sne.—And I ditto. And say, Jennie, I just wish you'd 
commence and give both of us fits! We surely deserve it. 
We were just planning the hatefulest thing,—besides mis- 
judging her as we did. 

Jennie.—No, you don’t need any if you realize your- 
selves what an injustice you did to Anna, and that you— 
I—every one—cannot be too careful of hasty words and 
acts—and thoughts! 


: D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
. 
% Publish many of the most successful text-books now offered for school use. The following + 
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A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS 


By J. Scorr Ciark, ‘A.M., Professor of the English Language in Northwestern University. $2.00, net. 


* A work like this deserves most cordial appreciation; only a genuine teacher could hav i at w ; 
st cordi y a ge teac lave constructed it — one that was a searcher for truth 
himself, and encourager of others in similar search.” — The School Journal. New York. ‘ y 


A STUDY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


By Oriver J. Tuarcurr, Ph.D., Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 


Maps. 12mo. $1.25, net. 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


be found which compares with this in scope.” 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


( ; “To compress within a single volume the history of so 
long a period 1s indeed a difficult task. Still,the author has successfully accomplished it in the 
volume now before us. It is complete and comprehensive and admirably adapted tor use as a text- 
book in high and preparatory schools and for the general reader as well, 


With 


PROP. F. G. 


No other single volume can 


YOUNG, University of Oregon 
European History course in secondary schools, 
up-to-date conclusions of historical students, bearing upon topics of Modern European History.” 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


By Ferpinanp Scuwitr, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern History in the University of Chicago ; 
co-author of ** Europe in the Middle Age.”’ 


Crown Svo. $1.50, net. 


“TL consider it an admurable text-book for a 
It stands alone as a most successful statement of 


450 pages. 


SCRIBNER’S SERIES 


A Comprehensive, Interesting, and Scholarly History of Education Or 
Epitep by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH.D., LL.D. SCHOOL READING 
HORACE Revival in the United States. By B.A. 
DALE, LL D., of the University o ichigan. 12mo. $1.00, net. ] Unifor > 
n Uniform Binding. tach 12mo. GO Cents, net. 
ROL oe AU and Education According to Nature. By THOMAS DAvipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo. ach 
ig THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Reading. Edited by 
FROEBEL and Education Through Self-Activity. By H. CourTHoreé BOWEN, lately lecturer Marky EK. Burr and Mary B. CABLE. Introduction by GrorGe W. CABLE, 134 pages 


at the University of Cambridge. 12mo. 

HERBART and the Herbartians. 
$1.00, net. 

THE ARNOLDS and their Intluence on English 
LL.D. 12mo. $1.00, net. 

ARISTOTLE and the Ancient Educational Ideals. 
$1.00, net. 

ALCUIN and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 
versity. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


$1.00, net. 


ABELARD and the Origin and Early History of Universities. 
$1.25, net. 


By Rev. THOMAS HUGIEs, S.J. 


VAYRE, Rector of the University of Lyons, France. 12mo. 


LOYOLA and the Educational System of the Jesuits. 
$1.00, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


By Witsur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 


LITERARY 


By CHARLES DEGARMO, President of Swarthmore College, 
Education 
By THOMAS DAvipsoN, M.A., LL.D. 


By Prof. ANDREW F, West, Princeton Uni 


Illustrated. 
FANCIFUL TALES, 
By SiR JosHua Fiveu, M.A,, 

WRIGHT. 
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STORIES 
12mo, 
THE 


ODYSSEUS THE 
By JULES GABRIEL Com- 
POEMS OF 


TWELVE 


12mo., 


Crown &8vo. 


REVIEW: ‘ Itis best of alla book for pupils; it is made with that idea predominating. 
admirably suited to the age of the learner; the facts are arranged with due regard to their historical value. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
ELIZABETIE LANGWORTHY, with an introduction by MARY E. Burr. 


IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; Second Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 


BOY. 
Author for use as a Reader in Schools. 


HERO OF ITHACA, 
Odysseus as used inthe Schools of Athens and Berlin, 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 
NAVAL CAPTAINS. 


Edited, with Notes for use in Schools, by JULIA 
135 pages. Illustrated, 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN 


By Epwarp EGGvurston, Edition specially arranged by the 
1.6 pages. illustrated, 


By MARY E. Burr. 


A Translation of the Story of 
126 pages. 


Illustrated, 


Chosen by BRANDER MATHEWS. 285 pages. 


By MoLLy ELLIOT SEAWELL, 233 pages. Illustrated. 


UNITED STATES 


480 pages. 


$1.00, net. 


The language made use of is 
A somewhat careful 


examination of the volume shows that it is really one of the most satisfactory text-books yet brought forth.” 


Special stress laid upon the industrial and social development, with a lucid presentation of the powerful influence ex- 
erted by routes, and modes of travel, soil and climate. 
Prominence given to the characteristics of our great national leaders. 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
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OUhK BOOK TABLE. 
WILLIAM COLLINS. Edited by 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 135 pp. 


THE POEMS OF 
Waiter C. Bronson. 
Price, $1.25. 
Professor Bronson of Brown University has performed 

«a very useful service to students of English poetry in col- 
lecting and reprinting the poems of Collins, one of the 
most delightful of the lesser poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Those who are at all familiar with these poems 
as they appear in the anthologies or in previous editions 
will have little difficulty in recognizing the especial value 
of the work done by Mr. Bronson in restoring the text of 
ihe poems as they were written and revised by the 
author. The introduction, also, for the first time presents 
a thoroughly satisfactory outline of the poet’s life and of 
the conditions under which his verses took shape. The 
years during which Collins wrote, and the literary move- 
ment of which he formed a significant part, are among 
the most interesting in the whole period of English lit- 
erature, and no less interesting because they have been 
so largely neglected by students and writers of literary 
history. Now that the significance of the classic and the 
romantic movements in our literature is coming to be 
understood, and increasing attention is being paid to the 
study of the less famous writers who contributed so 
powerfully to the development of these tendencies, books 
similar to that of Professor Bronson are sure to appear 
in increasing numbers. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
they may be equal to his in careful and accurate scholar- 
ship, and in intelligent appreciation of proportion and of 
the vital qualities of literature. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
D0 cents; limp leather, 75 cents. 

The small volumes of the Temple Series have for some 
little time been familiar in the Temple Shakespeare and 
ihe Temple Dramatists, and the name at once suggests a 
combination of neatness, convenience, and attractiveness. 
Something more than fifty volumes have been published 
in another series, ‘‘The Temple Classics,” and they con- 
tinue to appear twice a month. They includes the mas- 
terpieces of English literature and translations that have 
become classics, and represent every century from the fif- 
teenth and various classes of writers. The selection of 
the classics for the series is admirable, and in the list one 
tinds rare works made available, unknown names whose 
presence here guarantees that they are worth discovering 
for one’s self, and many familiar and favorite works which 
one longs to possess in thisdelightful form. The textsare 
carefully chosen, and not the least satisfactory feature 
is that each work is printed in full, unencumbered with 
introductory matter. Glossaries and brief notes supply 
the necessary explanations. 

Some of the translations deserve special mention. 
“The Little Flowers of Saint Francis of Assisi’ is newly 
translated from the Italian by T. W. Arnold. It records 


Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
Cloth. Price, 


seme incidents in the life of Saint Francis, and is an ex- 
quisite expression of the religious life of the Middle Ages, 
written by an unknown author of the fourteenth century, 
perhaps a brother of the Order of St. Francis. Another 
new translation is ‘‘The High History of the Holy Graal,” 
translated for the first time from the French by Dr. 
Sebastian Evans. This work is exceedingly interesting, 
for it seems to be the original story of Sir Percival and 
the Holy Graal, ‘‘whole and incorrupt as it left the hands 
of its first author.”’ The author is known only by the 
vague pseudonym of ‘‘Master Blihis,’”” and his romance 
was written some time about 1220. This work contains 
fiftv-six chapters which are not in the Welsh version of 
the romance, and it makes complete and intelligible some 
parts that were fragmentary in the Welsh. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the work is delightful and fascinat- 
ing, and that all who know King Arthur and his knights 
of the Table Round will want to read it. 

Another noteworthy undertaking is the publication, in 
ten volumes, of Sir Thomas North’s rendering of 
“Plutarch’s Lives.” This is always interesting for its 
sixteenth century English and as a book that Shakes- 
peare used, but it has been available only in ponderous 
volumes in special libraries. 

All these excellent works are in a fair way to be read 
when they appear in the “Temple Classics,” and the series, 
besides delighting students, is likely to stimulate the gen- 
eral reading of English masterpieces. It is a luxury to 
own these books, vet they are so inexpensive that they 
become almost a necessity. 


HIAWATHA. By Henry W. Longfel- 
With an Jntroduction and Notes by Edward 
Hale, Jr., Ph.D. Standard Literature Series, 

Vol. 87. New York, Boston, New Orleans: University 

Publishing Company. 167 pp. 

Mr. Hale has shown excellent judgment and discretion 
in editing “The Song of Hiawatha.” It seems often to 
require self-restraint for editors not to tell all they know 
about all possible subjects in the notes. Mr. Hale has 
made this a study of the poem, and not of Indian cus- 
toms. It is not overburdened with superfluous details. 
The introduction tells some of the Indian legends in the 
prose form in which Longfellow knew them. How he 
came to write “Hiawatha,” its poetic form, and the land 
of the Indians are other topics discussed. It was a bright 
idea to add illustrations of the Indian objects mentioned 
in the poem. The book is admirably suited to the use 
of school children, and it ought to make this poem more 
generally read. 


THE SONG OF 
low. 
Everett 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by George Herbert Palmer. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 100 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Palmer’s translation of ‘Antigone’ is 
scholarly and polished, as all his work is, and its excel- 


lence deserves words of highest commendation. It is far 
The intelligent care with which the play has been trans- 
lated is suggested in this sentence: “Situations must be 
more than a mechanical rendering of Greek into English. 
felt, characters conceived, the mode of utterance which 
suits the individual persons, and suits their passing feel- 
ing, be delicately measured before any selection of verbal 
material * * * * can be sanctioned.’”’ He has aimed to 
reproduce the spirit and idea of Sophocles, the impres- 
sive and appealing study of human character, the tragedy 
as a whole, at the sacrifice of pedantic niceties and in- 
tricacies of language. The translation is printed as 
prose, but it has an iambic rhythm that keeps it in the 
region of poetry. The reader to whom Greek is a diffi- 
culty or an impossibility will find this in every way an 
adequate substitute. 


A Sequence of Lessons in 
By F. Robert Bartzel.  Chi- 
Cloth (6x9). 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 
Paper and Cardboard, 
cago: Normal School Publishing House. 
194 pp. Illustrated in color. 

This is the most complete, attractive, and usable aid 
to paper and card cutting and folding that has appeared. 
There is the fruit of school work. It represents genius, 
philosophy, and experience. It is suggestive, informing, 
and almost inspiring, as near it as a book of directions 
can be. 

The conceptions are often brilliant, while the state- 
ments are clear, direct, and simple. The’ illustrations 
make the book usable by the merest novice in the school- 
room, and some of them are so beautiful as to be classed 
as a work of art. The practical side of the book is in the 
early application of the art of folding and cutting to 
making useful and ornamental articles, such as book 
covers, court plaster cases, stamp cases, tape measures, 
fancy boxes, blotters for holiday presents, and calendars, 
valentines, pin and needle holders and books, letter 
cases, stands for needles and pins, card cases, thermometer 
stands, napkin rings, twine holders, candy boxes, postal 
card holders, pencil boxes, desk blotters, portfolios, scrap- 
books, and frames for pictures and calendars. 

The book is a treasure, and should be on every first 
grade teacher’s desk, and would be serviceable to many 
another teacher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Vassar Studies.” By Augusta Schwartz. New York: G, P. Put- 
nain’s Sons. 

“The Cable Story Book.” 
tingwell Cable. Price, 60 cents. 
Sons. 

“Contemporary Spain.” By Mary Wright Plummer. 
Trueslove, Hanson, & Comba, 

“Racine’s Andromaque.”’ Edited by Benjaynin W. Wells. 
30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Life of Henry A. Wise.”’ By Barton H. Wise. Price, $3.00. — 
‘*From Comte to Benjamin Kidd.” Price, $1.50. ‘*Ethics and Rev- 
elation.” By Henry S. Nash. Price, $1.50, New York: The Mac 
millan Company. 


Edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy Lef- 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


New York: 


Price, 
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the state normal school at Westfield, A Dive to Death. The a 
ject of “The Education of Defective Cn11- risk a leap from the Sack went’ 
BANGOR. The members of the Bangor would be considered the regular meeting of the association, the 
} Primary Teachers’ Club and_ other foolhardy in the ex- feachers’ Annuity Guild of Connecticut 
teachers of the public schools tendered 2 treme. What, then, met and adopted the act of incorporation 
of the thousands of recently passed by the general assembly 
women who take the Some discussion ensued regarding the ap. 
May 29 to Miss Bertha McConkey of South dive to certain death A of third 
Manchester, Conn., who came to Bangor by neglecting their 
to address the convention of teachers of health in a womanly 
Horsf ord Acid Phosphate. When a woman finds that she almost con- creased membership, it is entitled to three. 
£ 3 ; stantly suffers from headaches, weak back, Miss Maud Summers, who explained the 
The most a reeable and __ vention of the Penobscot County Teachers pains in the sides, nervousness, irritability usual 
Association was held at the high schoo! and despondency, she may be certain that 
} ive { 1 day, May 29, with an estimated at- all is not well with her special womanly yme ane, DN ans- 
effective remedy for relieving me of 250, which is unusually large. organism. There is weakness ferred it to the Teachers’ Guild, thereby 
, i ri ors lected to and disease there, and if it is neg- becoming an honorary member. 
4 nd Exhaustion SO_ The following officers lected he -neral health will 
common 1n spring abn atkins, Oldtown, ce-presi¢ There is a remedy that wil | regi EB. 
. ©. Wellman, Bangor; secretary, Bernice promptly cure troub- les of this Randall’s salary as principal of — thy 
; : 5 - owe, Bangor; members of the executive description. It may be taken Hazardville high school. The reduction 
months. Its nutri E. Tilton, Bangor, C, of ~ made was from $1,100 to $600 a year. Afie, 
ent and _ tonic effects give Davis, _Veazie, Miss Grace Perkins, a ac ted = board compro- 
. : Hampden Corner. nor treatment. It is Doctor mised on a salary of $950. 
tone and vigor to the entire The marble tablet erected vy Edwin S. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- scrip- 
Rogers post in Patten Academy, in honor tion. It makes the organs : + 
system. of the students and citizens who served that appertain to wom- MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
in the Civil War and in the Spanish War, anhood, new, clean, NEW YORK. 
quiets the nerves and ine upwards, and was dedicated Memorial day. tion. It does away with de- pri 
i bilitati drains.  Duri SuLUte, clyn, Y., 
duces refreshing sleep. MASSACHUSETTS. the ‘aeons period of May. Solon P. een this city egg 
—_— REENFIE ™ maternity it alleviates morning At the election of officers Saturday, Mr 
: GREENFIELD. Dana P. Dame, fot sie on d other dis c . Davis was elected president, and it was 
| i erly superintendent of schools, who re- sickness and other discomforts, ‘ \ 
For Sale by Druggists. at the critical hour makes labor practically decided that the next meeting 
te light. It restores health to women broken of the association will be held in Boston in 
ton, was down by weakness and disease. 
7 ry the members of the school committee anc Thad female trouble for eight years,’' writes 
UCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. Mrs, L. J. Dennis, of 828 East College Street, 
] EDUC 4 the teachers who have been under him 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Platte County Teachers’ In- 


June 14-28: 
L. H. Leavy, 


stitute, Columbus, Neb.; 
county superintendent. 


June 21-23: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cincinnati. 
June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 


July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 


July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 


since his being in charge of the schools in 
Greenfield. Two pictures, Corot’s 
“Spring” and Hoffman’s ‘“Christ,”’ were 
presented to Mr. Dame as a testimonial of 
the respect and esteem in which Mr. Dame 
is held by the school board and teachers. 
There were no speeches, but Mr. Whiting 
said that the only speech was on the black- 
board, which was a quotation from 
Shakespeare: ‘His life was gentle, and the 
elements did so mix in him that Nature 
might have stood up and said to all the 
world that was a man.’’——-A. J. Mealand, 
supervisor of music in the Greenfield pub- 
lic schools, has accepted a similar position 
in Amherst, and will carry on his work 
there in connection with the work in 
Greenfield. 

HAVERHILL. Superintendent of 
Schools McKeen has secured Rev. Alex- 


continually. Words cannot express what I suf- 
fered. I sought relief among the medical profes- 
sion and found none, until induced by kind 
friends to try Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription. 
When I commenced taking this medicine I 
weighed 95 pounds. After taking * Favorite 
Prescription’ I was built up until now I weigh 
156 pounds—more than I ever weighed before. 
I was so bad I would lie from day to day and 
long for death to come and relieve my suffering. 
I had internal inflammation, a disagreeable 
drain, bearing down pains in the lower part of 
my bowels, and such distress every month, but 
now I never have a pain.”’ 

Constipation poisons slowly, but surely. 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure speedily 
and surely. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Rev. Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce, pastor of the Fifth-avenue Baptist 
church of New York, will accept the call 
tu the presidency of Brown University at 


CENTRAL STATES, 
MICHIGAN. 


Professor J. F.Ruman, present superin- 
tendent of Monroe, has been promoted to 
the superintendency of the schools at 
Goshen, Ind., at a handsome salary. 

Michigan now has the site and arrange 
ments made for the third normal school. 
It will be situated at Marquette, and the 
intention is to have it in working order by 
September. Ypsilanti, Mt. Pleasant, and 
Marquette are the cities in which the nor- 
mals are situated. 

The university of Michigan enrolls 
3,192 students, of whom forty-six pe: 
cent. are co-eds, 

The annual May festival of the Ann Ar- 
bor school of music was held May 11, 12, 
15. Campanari, Madame Jacoby, Myron 


July 9-11: National Council of Education he 
at Log Angeles, Cal.: Bettie A. Dutton, : siege Be: piv as : Providence, The call was made several C. W hitney, Mr. Evans, Sara Anderson, ) 
the address at the graduation exercises of qays ago, and for a time Dr. Faunce was Vacoh't 1 
secretary, Cleveland, O. he high school. Professor Paul H. Hanus aye as and the Boston Festival Orchestra lent 
the undecided as to whether he would accept. unusual interest to the various pro- 
July 11-15: National Educational Asso- of Harvard College will give the address ‘phe position has been vacant for many grammes The festival * the Sian of 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin at the graduation exercises of the Port- months, being last held by Dr. Andrews, a 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. land-street training school. now superintendent of Chicago schools, ==——————===== 7 
August 19: American Association for the Iwelve large silken flags bearing the ‘The position was recently offered to Presi- YT YY TTT 
stars and stripes in the national colors gent Taylor of Vassar College. who de- 
0.: L. O. Howard reta have been placed in the twelve rooms of  «jjned it. : 
Club, Washinston. D.C the Currier grammar school, Mt. Wash- GREENWICH. The Rey. Dr. F. Che Summer Quarter at the 
oh ny eee ington. They make a beautiful and patri- 7 Blakeslee, for twenty-three years prin- = = 
October 19-20-21: Northeastern otic object lessons for the children of the  Gipal of East Greenwich Academy, has ac- West Virginia University 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. on the of cepted a second tender of the presidency : 
se e banner meets the eyes o =: 
November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa *C200!room of lowa Wesleyan University, and will BEGINS JULY | AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. =: 
the children whenever they are raised to take up his new w after the 
leachers’ Association at Creston, P his new work after completing the 
the doorway, above which the flags are academy year at East Greenwich. = : = 
ae hung. They were paid for, in the main, as # Classes will be formed at the & 
NEW ENGLAND STATES by small sums earned and saved by the CONNECTICUT. opening of the Summer Quarter at © 
MAINE children themselves. — In neh of the BRISTOL. It has been announced that £ almost all stages of all subjects— 
rooms in satisfactory arrangements had been made elementary and advanced. 
LEWISTON. The semi-annual meeting sent many @ erent nationalities, but, hy the high school committee to retain the 4 Teachers especially will find © 
of the Androscoggin County Teachers’ As- gathered within their schoolroom, they all geryices of Principal E. S. Hosmer for 4 = 
Me SCO} y B AS . courses that will ex ir = 
| sociation was held in the Dingley school do homage to the — flag under another year. A short time ago it looked | a aaieadens fn , at will exactly meet their =: 
May 26. Miss Dora B. Moody of the Which they have passed. very much as if the cutting down of the = wants, The Summer Quarter brings = 
| Lewiston grammar school read a paper LOWELL. The Lowell textile school expenses of the high school would end in w together the brightest and most & 
upon “Reading in the Grammar Grades.” graduated its first class June 2, and the resignation of Mr. Hosmer. energetic educators. The atmos- 
Miss Ethel I. Cummings of the Lewiston awarded diplomas. President A. G. Cum- HARTFORD. The annual meeting of ® phere is charged with intellectual = 
high school spoke on “Elementary Mathe- nock of the board of trustees presided, and the Hartford County Teachers’ Aszociati-n ! 
matics in the High School,” and she man- remarks were made by Thomas Walsh, was held at the high school building in g enthusiasm. It is an inspiration— = 
aged to get a great deal of meat and sub- superintendent of the Hamilton print May. The business of the session was = ahelp that no ambitious teacher = 
stance from this unusually dry and tinder- works, Mayor Crowley, J. L. Chalifoux, given up to the election of officers and to can afford to miss. = 
ish subject. Miss Ida LL. Smith of Auburn Edw ard W. Thomas, agent of the Tremont a consideration of the Speer system of % Students who cannot remain the ¥ ; 
spoke upon “The Children’s Magnifying and Suffolk mills, James T. Smith, and teaching arithmetic. The system was ex- = full twelve week ay ’ z: 
Glass-—You.” President Chase spoke Principal Crosby. For the class, August olained to the teachers by Miss Maud Sum- = nb ve Weene may May one f ; 
upon “The Goal—the Development of the Fels made a brief speech, thanking the mers, who is a teacher in one of the gz term (six weeks) or whatever por- : 
Individual.” Professor Will S. Monroe of trustees, principal, and teachers for their schools that come under Mr. Speer’s super- ‘= tion of the quarter they desire. 
> iv she riot ‘ . 
on President Cum- vision. There was a large attendance of The Summer Quarter is not a \ 
CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED nock presented the diplomas. teachers. The following officers were # ‘‘summer school.’’ [tis aninteg- : 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they : ral part of the University year. 
cannot i Summer Quarter wo ounts to- 
nnot reach the seat of the disease. A Brain Preservative -- A Complete Restorative. 2 oa : 1 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- ; = ward a degree the same as work in } : he 
my in r it you man take Grosh Vitali ( Ph hi any other quarter. All depart- 
| rnal remedies all’s Catarrh Cure is Ze OSp | eS ments will be in full operation. = } 7 
taken internally, and acts directly on the = 
' blood and mucou3 surfaces. Hall’s ~ Isnota medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment = In addition to the regular faculty, : Co 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It i and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous : eminent specialists from other in- t al 
was by the best physi- wack or study is only brain hunger. stitutions will lecture. =. 
cians in this country for years, and is a = itriment will always relieve, and, by its rezenera- : be 
regular prescription. It is composed of S u Zy, tive power to the blood, restore Vitality to the system, and 7 Expenses for the entire twelve m 
the best tonics known, combined with the : ese sive endurince for mental labor without exhaustion. =» weeks, including tuition and board, te 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the tn x the On benim powder may be made less than $65. st 
§ ( rinciplie of the g : 
| mucous surfaces. The perfect combina. wheat, formulated by Prof. Perey than Students attending the Summer 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 7 > — bar oe or other injurious drug. Quarter may continue their work : on 
; duces such wonderful results in curing iptive pamphlet free on application. : b 1 if tl lesi rv 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. Prepared only by 6 West 2sth S . oS I ce if they desire. & AS 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O If f * (a 5th St., New York. % Catalogue free; write to - 
Pee by druggists, price 75 cents. 7 not found at druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00) 3 JEROME H. RAyMOoND, President, = Ti 
all’s Family Pills are the best. Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best re i ; . ; : M fm 3 i 
a Morgantown, W. Va. 3 riu 
influenza. Itdoes not contain cocaine, morphine, or narcotic of any description he 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the “ Christian Million,”’ 


under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 


**A good article will stand yen its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 


Author of ** The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :-— 

‘*When a thing that is ad yertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes pertnanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 


‘‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it is advertised: How 
many nostrums have been started with 
and snuffed out in De ph The fact is, a 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does good. 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 
boxes of BEECHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth.’’ 

Beeeham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
and they vow stand without a rival, Jn boxes, 10 cents 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores. 


Professor Stanley’s untiring zeal to pro- 
duce an entertainment of the most artis- 
tic kind. Owing to Professor Stanley's 
absence abroad, Professor Zeitz assumed 
the leadership of the chorus this season. 


MINNESOTA. 


State Editor, PETE W Ross, Morris. 


MANKATO. Shortly after the death of 
President Searing of the state normal last 
October, the faculty arranged to have a 
bronze bust of him made under the per- 
sonal supervision of Herbert Adams. 
Through Mr. Adams, the faculty have en- 
gaged Miss Isabel Kimball to execute the 
work, and she already has completed the 
clay model; she is rushing her work that 
the casting and completion may take 
place so as to enable the bust to be pre- 
sented and unveiled during commence- 
ment week. The bust will cost over $500, 
and the alumni are generously sending in 
subscriptions as soon as they hear about 
the statue. The teachers have taken the 
cost upon themselves, except what the 
students willingly subscribe. 

WARREN. Superintendent W. H. 
Angus and his entire corps of teachers re- 
cently took a day off and visited the 
schools of Crookston. Such is the enter- 
prise and spirit of the smaller schools of 
the state. 

STILLWATER. Superintendent Darius 
Steward of Fargo, N. D., has been chosen 
to succeed Superintendent Weld here, at a 
salary of $2,000. 

DULUTH. The Lake Superior Teach- 
ers’ Association has been formed of the ten 
counties of Minnesota and Wisconsin at 
the head of the lake, with alternate an- 
nual meetings to be held at Duluth and 
Superior; there will be a membership of 
over S00 teachers, 

MINNEAPOLIS. Dr. Richard Burton is 
to deliver a course of three popular lec- 
tures for the Institute of Arts and Letters 
soon upon the topics, “Slang,” “Love in 


Modern Fiction,” and “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac.”’ 
BENSON. Superintendent Albert Nel- 


son has been selected by Governor Lind as 
assistant state superintendent. He has 
been most successful here, and has built 


Liver Complaints cured by Breecuam’s PILLs. 


Town Meeting 


ting the merits of the. . 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the .. . 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . . 


should feel like investiga- 6¢ Holden System for Preserving Books,”’ 


Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


All we ask is a fuir trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system everjinvente«. 


Box 6483. 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. Springfield Mass. 


the schools up to the present high stand- 
ard. Professor H. S. Hilleboe of the semi- 
nary at Willmar has been elected his suc- 
cessor, at a salary of $1,100. 

MOORHEAD. Frank A. Lord, son of 
President Lord, was one of the representa- 
tives of the Yale debating team that met 
Harvard last week. 

WINONA. The graduating class of the 
state normal will be one of the largest in 
the history of the institution, numbering 
from 100 to 105; there will be no essays 
nor orations, but an address by some man 
of note. 

HASTINGS. A special election will be 
held on the eighteenth to decide whether 
or not Hastings will issue $30,000 worth of 
bonds to build a new high school this sum- 
mer. It’s to be hoped the vote will be in 
the affirmative. 

ST. CLOUD. The graduating class of 
the state normal this year will number 
seventy-four, divided -as follows amongst 
the various courses: Advanced course, fif- 
teen; elementary course, fifty-six. Hon. 
J. J. Hill will deliver the address to the 
class. 

ALEXANDRIA. At 
meeting the following resolution 


the last board 
was 


Warner Library, Edition de Grand Luxe 
FOR SALE. 


Rare chance to obtain this fine edition of 45 vols, 
at a reasonable price; in the best of condition, 
Address H. A., care of Journalof Education. 


Manual Training for Teachers. 


Summer Term at the 


Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics Institute 


Opens Monday, July 10, 1899. 


Address MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
38S. Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


When You Visit 
California 


Be sure and take in Ventura and 
the old Mission. Only three hours 
from Los Angeles. Most produc- 
tive and delightful section in South- 
ern California. Best place to live— 
best place to invest. Sea breezes 
and mountain view. Send stamp for 
booklet that tells all about it. Es- 
pecially inte¢resting to teachers and 
‘ others who intend to visit California. 


GEO. C. POWER, 152 Main St., Ventura. 


Ventura County, California. 1 


. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT For TEACHERS 
We will pay $65.00a month salary, and allow a 
commission on sales made that will with reasonable 
energy amount to $150.00 amonth, to Teachers who 
can give satisfactory references to represent our 
House in Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Normals 
and interview teachers and educated families. The 
Library Association plan enables individuals and 
families to purchase all kinds of books direct at 
wholesale prices and }, to 1, less than usual Book 
store prices. The Association's new 7.8-page Book 
Catalogue, with system of “Grading Marks,” shows 
at a glance the relative merit and comparative ex- 
cellence of all the principal Authors and Books in the 
Language, and isacomplete guide to best Booksand 
best Authors on every subject. Library Association 
methods are indorsed and recommended in highest 
terms by Educators and Book-Buyers everywhere. 
Special plans and advantages for 1809 command ib- 
stant success among all teachers and educated per- 
sons. School Superintendents and Teachers will 
find it to their interest to communicate with us at 
once in regard to Institutes not already arranged 
for. Address, NORTHWESTERN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, 5 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso 


Teachers Wanted, cistion. 
rium Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled 


HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 

lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
Whe Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have oo the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset St., Boston,’ Mass, 


adopted: “That hereafter no applicant for 
a position as teacher in the public schools 
of Alexandria shall be considered who is 
not a graduate of a college or a normal 
school.” 

FERGUS FALLS. President L. C. Lord 
delivered his lecture on “The Ethics of 
Kipling” here Saturday evening. Presi- 
dent Lord is becoming very popular with 
this lecture throughout this part of the 
state. 

ALBERT LEA. The board of education 


have granted Miss Kathlyn Libby, one of 
their teachers, the use of a room to hold 
a kindergarten in during the coming vaca- 
tion. 

MORRIS. Professor Willis M. West, 
professor of history in the State Univer- 
sity, will deliver the address to the class of 
graduates of our high school on “The 
Growth of the High School.” 

KENYON. Superintendent W. H. Hol- 
land has been re-elected for next year, 
with Miss June Woodman as his assistant. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s Koh-i-noor” 


*“Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Erases Easily. 


*“Koh-i-noor”’ 
Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


*“Koh-i-noor ”’ 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 
of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 

“ KOH-ILNOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


American Office: 


NEW YORK. 


123 West Houston St. : : : 
of Grammar, Primary, and 


this spring. 
ever before. 
desire a change. 


ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
Calls for next year are greater than 
Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
WINSHIP 


AKRON, OHIO, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES 


-Harper’s Magazine for June contains 
“The Rescue of the Whalers,” a sled jour- 
ney of 1,600 miles in the Arctic regions, by 
Lieutenant Ellsworth P. Bertholf, illus- 
trated; “The Vagrant,” a story, by Richard 
Harding Davis, illustrated; ‘The Cen- 
tury’s Progress in Scientific Medicine, ” by 
Henry Smith Williams, M. D., illustrated; 

“The Spanish-American War,” part V., 
“The Fall of Santiago and the Puerto- 
Rican Campaign,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
illustrated; Princess Xenia,” a 
romance, part III., by H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son, illustrated; ‘‘The Story of the Dry 
Leaves,” by Frederic Remington, illus- 
trated; ‘Korean Inventions,’ by Homer 
Beza Hulbert, F. R. G.S., ilustrated; ‘The 
Mothers of Honore,” a story, by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, illustrated; ‘‘Need- 
ful Precautions for Safe Navigation,’”’ by 
John Hyslop; and “Mr. Perkins’ Wife,” a 
story, by Hulbert Fuller. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


_—The Forum for June is of special inter- 


est to educators. Dr Andrew S. Draper 
treats of “Common Schools in the Larger 


Cities,” and J. M. Rice, the editor, gives 
some suggestions to the N. E. A.-on “Why 
Teachers Have No Professional Standing.” 

The other articles are: “The Crisis in the 
Church of England,” by F. A. Channing, 
M. P.: “The Value of Porto Rico,” by 
Robert T. Hill, U. S. geological survey; 
“Insurance of Property Against War 
Risks,” by Lieutenant-Commander W. W. 
Kimball; “The Struggle for Commercl ial 
Empire,” by Charles A. Conant; “A Side 
Issue of Expansion,” by Julian Haw- 
thorne; ‘“Physical-Growth Periods and 
Appropriate Physical Exercises,” by Wil- 
liam O. Krohn; “England’ s Decadence in 
the West Indies,’ by Brooks Adams; 


“Some Light on the Canadian Enigma,” by 


‘““A New Departure in 
Railroad Management,” by J. W. Midgley; 
and “Why Dumas’ Novels Last,” by Pro- 
fessor G, R. Carpenter of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: The Forum Publish- 
ing Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


A. Maurice Low; 


The great questions of ous day have a 
masterly treatment in the June North 
American Review. They are: ‘The Con- 
dition and Prospects of the Treasury,” by 
Lyman J. Gage; “Israel Among the Na- 
tions,’ by Max Nordau; “Jeffersonian 
Principles,” by William J. Bryan; “The 
Imbreglio in Samoa,’’ by Henry C. Ide; 
“Commercial Education,” by the Right 
tlon, James Bryc e, M. P.; ‘The Industrial 
Commission,” by S. N. D. North; ‘The Re- 
verses of Britomart,” by Edmund Gosse ; 
“Taxation of Public Franchises,” by John 
Kord; “The Outlook for Carlism,”’ by the 
Hon. James Roche, M. P.; “The War with 


Spain,” Il, by Major-General Nelson A, 
Miles; “Present Aspects of the Dreyfus 


Reinach; and “The 
Peace Conference: Its Possible Practical 
Results.” Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 
50 cents. New York: 38 East Fourteenth 
street. 

—Self-Culture for June appears with a 
varied table of contents that offers not 
only a wide range of reading, but also a 
class of articles of the highest literary 
merit, many of which are handsomely and 
instructively illustrated. The opening 
paper, on Harvard University, contains 
several fine portraits of members of the 
faculty whose names are linked with the 
extraordinary recent growth of that 
ancient institution of learning. 


Case,” by Joseph 


Summer 
Holiday. 


Why not spend in on Lake Chau- 
tauqua this year? 

A vacation at this delightful resort 
is not expensive. Good accommo- 
dations at from $5 to $10 per week 
in cottages; $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels. 

Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
ficial in cases of hay fever and 
bronchial troubles. 

Use the excellent service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a comfort- 
able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


—Welbeck abbey, where the earl of 
Crewe and his bride, the daughter of Lord 
Rosebery, are spending the first part of 
their honeymoon, is the subject of a spe- 
cial article in the June number of Cassell’s 
Magazine, by Miss Spencer Warren. “Its 
surroundings,” she tells us, “are both his- 
torical and romantic.” 


—The Ladies’ Home Journal is looking 
after the physical, as well as the mental, 
well-being of its readers, beginning in the 
June issue a department which it calls 

“BFive-Minute Talks on Good Health.” 
This department is edited and directed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Warman, authori- 
ties on physical education, who will ex- 
plain how easy a matter it is to have good 
health through the proper exercise of the 
muscular forces of the body. 


—Outing for June is the next best thing 
to an actual holiday. The freshness of 
June foliage seems to pervade the leaves 
of this popular magazine, which also carry 
many beautiful illustrations. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Lippincott’s for June. Philadelphia. 


The Atlantic Monthly for June; terms, $4.00 


ayear. Boston. 
Outing for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 


The Century Magazine for June; terms, $4.00 
avear. New York. 

The Forum for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
The Catholic World for June; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Homiletic Review tor June. 

The Pulpit Treasury for June, 

The National Magazine for June; 
avear. Boston. 

The Chautauquan for June; 
year. Meadville, Pa. 

Self Culture for June; 
Akron, O. 


New York. 
New York 
terms, $1.00 
terms, $2.00 a 


terms, $1.00 a year. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Marcu 307TH, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St.; Buffalo, N.¥, 


members, and still further steps have been 
taken to enlarge the opportunities for suc- 
cessful work. 

Of the sixty-three members who have 
been in training, all but five have hau col- 
lege education or its equivalent. Several 
are now employed in the Brookline 
schools, and+nearly all the rest have ob- 
tained positions suited to their capacity, 
and are making worthy records. 


AN ENHUIBITION OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND GEOLOGICAL MATERIAL 
FOR INSTRUCTION. 

It is important that teachers, especially 
those who have to do with the natural sci- 
ences, should be well informed on the 
material for illustration, which the na- 
tional government is so rapidly accumu- 

lating. 

An excellent object lesson for instruc- 
tors is given in the exhibition of geo- 
graphical and geological material now 
displayed in the new science museum of 
Springfield, Mass. The main museum 
hall, 123x47 feet in dimensions, is filled 
with a collection of maps, charts, atlases, 
text-books, and various teaching devices. 
For the teaching of the phenomena of the 
weather there are shown a series of maps 
contributed by the weather bureau. Cer- 
tain of these show typical weather condi- 
tions, and others the movement of storms 
across the country. Another set shows the 


Stage Roads, Trails. 


REFERENCES, 
Wagon ' Geyser Formation, 
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TRAINING CLASS FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 

The Brookline training class for college 
graduates has become an institution as 
worthy as it is unique. To Superintend- 
ent 8. T. Dutton is due the conception of 
the plan and its materialization. 

In the autumn of 1895, upon a sugges- 
tion made by the officers of Wellesley Col- 
lege, a class of eight young ladies was 
formed in Brookline for the study of peda- 
gogy, under the general direction of the 
superintendent of schools. Nearly all con- 
tinued through the year, and are now fill- 
ing excellent positions. Eleven registered 
in the fall of 1896, and the work was car- 
ried on enthusiastically by both students 
and instructors. The class of 97 num- 
bered nineteen, and, profiting by the ex- 
perience of former years, the work was 
made more helpful. 

The class of 1898-99 has twenty-five 


preyalence of snow and ice in successive 
weeks of the winter months. Pilot charts 
from the office of the chief Hydrographer 
illustrate the prevailing winds of the 
North Atlantic and North Pacific, together 
with data relating to barometric pressure, 
precipitation, and the drift of ice. 

In the study of the ocean bottom and 
shore lines much use has been made of the 
charts of the coast and geodetic survey. 
These show the depths at different points 
off shore, and by a comparison of the At- 
lantic and Pacific maps, the difference 1n 
width of the continental shelf and in the 
grade of the continental slope may easily 
be traced. The chart of the Gulf of Mexico 
shows the results of deep-sea soundings, 
and the facts ascertained thereby concern- 
ing the materials of the ocean floor. It is 
also possible to make a close comparison 
between such shore lines as those of the 
Carolinas, sandy and smoothed, with the 
deeply-indented and fiorded coasts of New 
England and Alaska, 


The study of the topography of the land 
has been especially advanced by the labors 
of the government departments. In the 
exhibition at Springfield there may be seen 
a carefully-classified series of the atlas 
sheets of the United States geological sur- 
vey. They are grouped to illustrate 
mountains of different ages and form, 
plains, plateaus, valleys, and rivers. The 
work of Henry Gannett, chief geographer 
of the United States, has been especially 
useful in this classification, and he has 
sent to the exhibition some of his most 
recent sheets, with full description of the 
land forms which they represent.  Fre- 
quent reference has been made to the ex- 

cellent manual on “The Use of Govern- 
mental Maps in Schools,” by Davis, King, 
and Collie. By putting together a number 
of the sheets, large sections of country i|- 
lustrating glacial action and the formation 
of lakes can be studied to excellent advan- 
tage. Richard E. Dodge of the Teachers’ 
College at New York exhibits several valu- 
able pieces of work of this nature. 

The pilot charts, which show steamer 
routes, lines of cables and telegraph, and 
the plans of important harbors have been 
utilized in the department of commercial 
geography. There are maps showing the 
development of the United States since the 
time of the thirteen colonies, and special 
maps of the recent accessions in the West 
Indies and the Pacific. The United States 
geological survey has sent to the exhibi- 
tion all the material which was prepared 
for the Omaha exposition. This collection 
of maps shows the progress made in the 
survey work. There are illustrations of 
the way in which the sheets are made and 
printed. Special maps of interesting min- 
ing regions are also displayed, and from 
these may be studied the nature of the 
rocks as they appear on the surface, their 
economic value, and, on the sheets devoted 
to structural geology, their probable rela- 
tion to each other. While the particular 
purpose of the exhibition has been to show 
how this government material may be used 
for purposes of instruction, it also contains 
contributions from all the important pub- 
lishers of maps, text-books, charts, and at- 
lases in this country, France, Germany, 
and England. There are displayed goy- 
ernment survey maps from European 
countries, and also reports from the geo- 
logical survey of Canada. The various 
state surveys have also made generous 
contributions. 

Professor Will S. Monroe has prepared 
for the exhibition a valuable bibliography 
of work on geographical instruction. 

It is planned to keep this exhibition open 
until July 1, when it is expected that the 
collections in natural history will be ready 
for installation; and the officials of the 
museum extend a cordial invitation to 
teachers, students, and school officials to 
visit the exhibition. 


A SCHOOL FOR PARENTS. 


An interesting experiment will beunder- 
per at the coming Chautauqua assembly. 

school for parents, lasting for two weeks 
( ‘duly 17-July 29), will be opened under the 
charge of Dr. Luther Gulick of Springfield, 
Mass. Among those who will take part in 
the classes and lectures may be mentioned 
Miss Emilie Poulsson of Boston, John 
Fiske, President G. Stanley Hall, Miss F. 
Ki. New ton, and Mrs. Mary Boomer Page of 
the C hicago Kindergarten Institute, A 
number of ladies from the Mothers’ Club 
of Springfield, Mass., will also report upon 
especial investigations. The exercises of 
the school will be of a systematic and thor- 
ough nature. It will not be simply a con- 
vention for the reading of papers on a 

great variety of unrelated topics. Among 
the more important subjects to be taken 
up will be “Method of Studying Children’s 
Plays,” “Method of Studying the Religious 
Life of Boys,” and such problems as pun- 
ishment, reproof, and correction, chil- 
dren’s religious ideas, children’s literature, 
children and the use of money, ete. This 
somewhat novel experiment will be under- 
taken under the best of auspices, and it is 
hoped that a large number of parents, kin- 
dergartners, primary teachers, and others 
will be in attendance. 


TO INDI. {NAP OLIS AND CINCINNA 

Four trains daily, via Monon route. Best 
line, best trains, best roadbed. Modern 
equipment. Luxurious parlor and dining 
cars by day; palace sleeping cars by night. 
Through sleepers from Chicago to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. Chicago city ticket 
office, 232 Clark street. 
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Title. 
A Thousand Days in the Arctic...... ............05- 
A History of the Jewish People.... ................ 
from Comte to Benjamin 
The Life and Work of Thomas Dudley.............. 
4 History of the American Nation 
Why Men Do Not Goto Church................++00e 


Publisher. Price. 


Author. 
Schwartz. G.P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. —— 
Beresford. Harper & Bros., New York. $33.00 
James. “ “ + 1,50 
Jackson. & “ 6 6,00 
Cable. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. .60 
Thompson, “ “ 1,25 
Wise. The Macmillan Company, * 3.00 
Nash. “ “ 1.50 
Headlam., “ “ 1.50 
Plummer. Trueslove, Hanson, & Comba, N. Y.— 
Jones. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 5.00 


Wells (Ed.}. Heath & Co., Boston, 30 
McLaughlin, D, Appleton & Co., New York. —_- 


Munro, 
Lawrence. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. —_— 
Frederic, F. A. Stokes & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Waterloo. Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago. 1,2¢ 


Myers. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. .60 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

At opportunity is offered in our adver- 
{:sing columns to purchase a Warner li- 
hrary, the edition de luxe, at a reasonable 
price. This edition is finely printed, with 
hbroaGg margins, and profusely illustrated 
with colored plates, photgravures, and 
vignette photographs. It is beautifully 
{ound and in the best of condition. Far . 
superior to any other edition. 


FRYEBURG CHAUTAUQUA. 


The best evidence of the rise of educa- 
tional standards is the increase each year 
in the number of summer schools for 
teachers. Now the region of the White 
mountains is marked by one of these—the 
lryeburg School of Methods. 

The aim of this summer institute is to 
sive, during a session of two weeks, in the 
inost practical form possible, instruction 
in advanced methods of teaching the com- 
mon branches of public school work. Th‘s 
oes not mean that the purpose is to pro- 
vy de merely devices to make work easier, 
by, rather, means by which sound, peda- 
sopical principles may be applied in order 
io give the greatest efficiency. (Space 
does not permit a detailed list of courses 
and instructors.) It is worth while noting 
that a series of concerts and lectures is 
viven during the greater part of the 
school’s session, and of course adds to its 
value, The situation affords abundant op- 
portunities for the most wholesome rec- 
veation, Since the school is under the 

tute educational department, aitendance 
iuvolves but small expense. 

ror prospectus (describing courses, etc., 
now ready) and for booklet (Pictures of a 
White Mountain Camp, describing the 
place and vicinity, sent for three two-cent 
stamps, ready about June 1), address Man- 
ager, School of Methods, Fryeburg, Me 

FOR LOS ANGELES. 


The Boston & Albany railroad has ar- 
ringed through Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb for the most complete and comfort- 
able trips to the meeting of the N, E. A. at 
los Angeles that have ever been provided 
for teachers. In July one can be comfort- 
able in travel if they are made comfortable, 
but they will be very uncomfortable if they 
are not skillfully cared for. There are no 
Amprican excursionists in the same class 
with Raymond & Whitcomb, and this year 
their prices are not a cent more than those 
of any one who has planneu a comfortable 
trip for teachers. They have several plans 
for accommodating teachers, and their ex- 
cursions will have expert personal care, and 
Will also be accompanied by A. E. Winship, 
Walter S. Parker, Will S. Monroe, Charles 
lf. Keyes, Geonge FE. Church, John 8S. Lock, 
W. I. Twitchell, S. P. Williams, and 
Charles S. Alexander. 


We arrive, after our last day’s journey, 
With our characters, not with our reputa- 


Same old stock company, same old sins 
id sinner—yet no end to the genuine 
\riety show they put up. 


National Educational Association meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Fitchburg railroad to run the Houghton 
special trains via its route, leaving Boston 
July 3 and 4, For circulars giving full 
particulars apply to George S. Houghton, 
306 Washington street, or to J. R. Watson, 
general passenger agent, Fitchburg rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


The Fitchburg railroad’s summer 
schedule will take effect June 5, when sey- 
eral important changes will be made. The 
“Continental Limited” fast express will 
leave Boston at 11 a. m. daily, arriving at 
Chicago the following afternoon at 3 
o'clock, and at St. Louis the next day at 
6.30 p. m. Sleeping car service to both 
places and parlor car will be attached to 
this train (week days only), arriving at 
Troy at 4.45 p.m. The express train leayv- 
ing Boston at 9.30 a. m. will be continued 
as at present, arriving at Troy at 3.15 p. m., 
through parlor car service to Binghamton, 
N. Y., via D. & H.C. Company. The 3 p. 
m. daily St. Louis express, through sleep- 
ing car service to Chicago and to St. Louis, 
will be continued on present time, but the 
Pacific express, now leaving Boston, 
through sleeping car to Chicago, at 7 p. m. 
will leave at 8 p. m., making same time 
to western points. The Green Mountain 
Flyer, parlor car service, will leave Boston 
at 11.30 a. m., instead of 11 a. m., making 
half an hour quicker time, and the Mon- 
treal night express, through sleeping car, 
will leave Boston at 8, instead of 7 p. m., 
present time. 

Commencing July 10, the Saratoga train 
will leave Boston at 11 a. m., arriving at 
Saratoga at 5 p. m, 

There are other important changes in 
the suburban service and Boston and 
Fitchburg service, for which see local 
time-table. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
heen used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
fiom teething or other causes, and is for 
saje by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


The small boy would cause a deal of 
anxiety in the breasts of his parents be- 
cause of the heavenly demeanor he is ex- 
hibiting about this time did the parents 
not know that Christmas day is near at 
hand.—Boston Transcript. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. and 42d Sta., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Booms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
2242446462828 62444604 2484 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14th St., New York. 


DENVER, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, cov. 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


W KE can assist competent teachers to desirable posai- 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
\valitied teachers. 


i We assist teachers in se- 
TEAC HE RS! curing positions by sup- 
plying Colleges, Schools, 

and Families with Professors, Teachers. and Gove 


ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted MO 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


d- 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommen 
ations have weight with school officials. 


HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the ‘Journal of Education,’ Boston, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
SUDDEN VACANCIES FILLED. 


JUNE 2, 1899. 4P.M. (Long Distance Telephone, from Board of Education, Fulton 
ville, N.Y.) Our principal is sick, Can you send man to take his place on Monday 
morning ? — For how long ?— For one week, perhaps two. Ang languages required ?— 
Latin and German,—Salary at rate of $1,000?—Yes.— All right; we will have a man 
there,—Telegraph if you fail to get one. — We shall not fail; there will be a man there, 
eure, 

4.10 P.M. (Telegram.) Fultonville principal sick, Be there Monday to take school 
one week or more. Answer, — To E. M, BAXTER, 70 Eddy St., Ithaca, N. Y. 7 

5.20 p.m. (Telegram.) Will go to Fultonville Sunday to take place of principal.—E M. BAXTER. 

5.30 (Telegram.) Willsend E. M, Baxter, Albany normal graduate, twelve years’ experience, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Office. 


We invite your attention to the fact that we have recently opened an oftice of the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency in LOS ANGELES, CAL., under the management of Prof. 0. P, Phillips. 

Teachers and School Officers who may attend the N. E. A. Meeting are invited to callon 
Prof. Phillips --- especially those teachers who may wish to locate on the Pacific Coast, and 
employers in need of teachers for the ensuing year. 

Hereafter we shall offer registration in any two offices of the Bridge Teachers’ Agencies for 
ove fee --- $2.00. Registration will be given in additional offices on payment of $1.00 extra for 
each office, All teachers who have already enrolled their names in either the Boston or 
Chicago oftice of the Bridge Teachers’ Agency and whose memberships have not already expired 
will be given registration in the Los Angeles oftice on payment of %1.00, this registration to 
date from the time candidates originally registered, and to expire two years from that time. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS' AGENCIES, 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors, Boston--Chicago--Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Busing 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good Central 
schools than any other Western Agency. Bus- M j 
iness direct with employers, and candidates usic 


personally September j Hall, 
now coming in. New Year- Boo free. 
Agency. 4 adress Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West reveere | 


PICAN Introuuces to Colle ea 
Mm E R ICAN : : TEAC H ERS’ AG EN CY Schools, aid Fam ies 
and FOREICN 0=superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gu vernesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King 8t., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 20 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Wu. reai, Manages 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. "°° 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,............-+++ DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I, MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
RS for first-class positions. Write for information concernin the National 
Educational Waren, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


B. CLARK 


1605 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


sylvania and other States. ‘/ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 
REGISTER The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY men and women, for present calls, 
NOW. If you must know chances pant 
‘laims, references (not testimonials), 
enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your cla . 
and twenty-five cents to it, at.......-6 ee. 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


WESTERN TEACHER'S AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


$ Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
: Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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First Steps in the History of 
Our Country. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY and ARTHUR MAY MOWRY. 


Few books are so fascinating and stirring to boys and girls, either 
in school or under the evening lamp at home, as “First Steps in the 
History of Our Country.” 

The book consists of the personal narratives of 39 of the most dis- 
tinguished Americans, from Columbus to Edison. ‘Through the stories 
of these leading personages the history of our country is woven. The 
personal narratives are told with all the spirit and bright interest of 
an accomplished story-teller, and abound in anecdote and conversation, 
and are equally readable, both to children and adults. 

When a young person finishes this book, he has gained a very fair 
idea of what AMERICA stands for, and he has also gained a proud idea 
of what it is to be an American citizen. 

It is also a most fa?r book. It gives both sides of disputed questions. 
Thus, it recognizes what Lord Baltimore did for religious toleration in 
Maryland as distinctly as it describes what Roger Williams did for re- 
ligious liberty in Rhode Island. In its portrayal of Calhoun, Clay, and 
Lee, it gives to the South as fair a showing as the North receives in the 
stories of Webster, Lincoln, and Grant. 

The book is up-to-date in its recognition of the Spanish war, which 
is treated in the interesting narrative of the beautiful work done by Clara 
Barton and the Red Cross Society. 

There is not a dull page in it. Though a history, it reads more like 
a romance. The dullest child who once begins to read this book will 
not want to lay it down until it is finished. 

As a school text-book for Elementary Grades or for Supplementary 
Reading, or as a book for a child’s Library, it leads all others. 


j20 Pages. 213 Mlustrations. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
Emerson’s saying, that every institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man, was evidently one of the inspirations of this 


delightful little book. — 7%e School Journal. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers, 


BOSTON. New YORK. CHICAGO. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 


with manuals for teachers. 
EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, wacren s, rene. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, ar. s. runny, 
‘wo attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Unmounted, $1,00.......... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.50,........ . Booklet free. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 

United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &e, 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


“J 

Washington School Collections 
, Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
7 with duplicate fragments, for $2.00,- 24 types of Invertbrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
, 612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a vhorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department, Chartered by the State. 

: Spring Term opens March 7. Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


| Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. 


FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. €O. 


Prove, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CcO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Wanted, 
A teacher or active business manager with $3,000 
to $5,000 to invest in a partnership to develop a 
highly profitable school, 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
4 Somerset St., Boston, 


Wanted Teachers who are willing to 
devote a part of their time to 
soliciting orders for our Educational Publications 
to write us for particulars. We pay liberal cash 
commissions, and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. Address, AGENCY DEpT.,” 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EW VERTICAL Copy Books. 


The Ideal Series of Vertical Writing. 


JUVENILE Two Numbers. 
GRAMMAR COURSE .........--..+- Four Numbers. 


BUSINESS One Number. 


This strong Educational Series contains many attractive features. 


‘* The author of these books has done an er- 


The correlation of Nature study along the | 
The grading 


lines of leaves, flowers, and insects, in the cellent work for the children. 
Primary Course, and the language feature in | ts near perfection.” 
the Grammar Course, are entirely new. | SUPERINTENDENT E, B. Suarrow. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


The H. P. Smith Pub. Co,, 11 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 


A Rare Opportunity. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED ACADEMY, buildings. 
and grounds costing over $20,000, beautifully sity 
ated on Cayuga Lake, to be leased, free of rent tw 
experienced educator capable of establishing ana 
successfully carrying ona boys’ school or academy 
for both sexes. Steam heat, electric lights, ani 
rooms for about sixty boarding pupils. 

Address E. W. MOSHER, Secretary, 

AURORA, N. Y. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


PUBLISHING Educational Institutions. 


Any Information. | 
COMPANY 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Publishers. 


CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR 
[N 20 LESSONS 


in schools and self 
study. Complete, bound, $1.50, 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample lessons, 30c. 


1 by our original and simple 


Leart 
LANGUAGES BY method those unable to come to the 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfectin 


struction and amusement combined. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 6c, for cat. 


3 Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


COLLEGES. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
Eleventh and Clintcn Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, i444 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, suid 
clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 
Dr, WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street, 


e New Yorke 


43-47 East J0th St., 
Boston, Mass. — 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 

Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar). 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 

PRNICLPAL ROBINSON, of Albany (N.Y. High School 
says: * Stenoyraphy is coming into High Schools and com- 
ing to stay, and it is well to recognize the fact.” 
Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor,”’ 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo., ete. Address 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Spevia/ 

Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schols. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert en sage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil weth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Mias JULIA EK. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

4 for the advancement of art education, and train- 

SAAC AN \. 33 ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

Publishersiof Pitnan's Practical Prowh | FOF cizeular and further particulars apply at 

| the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
H. RARTLETT, Principal. 


= ; to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

©) We buy 

©) school-books 


logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiDGEWATER, Mass. 
©) 
= school-books, with the prices at which 
© we aceept second-hand as well as new 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
)) books, 


© We pay cash 


A. G. 


And we send /ree to any applicant our 
**Books Wanted" Catalogue of over 2,000 


CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOoKWITH. 
For all marketable school-books, or if 
dé sired, we credit consigninents on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- 


books from time to time as needed. 


QTATE NORMAL WESTFIELD, MASs. 
HINDS & NOBLE 


or both sexes. 
© 4 Cooper Institute New York City 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


For eatalogues address 
Mention this ad. 


__FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Geer LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supp! ic: 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Winship TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 


Address 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 
Twenty-Fourth Session. . . . . July 10th to Aug. 18th. 

There will be each day eight hours of French; six of German; three of /talian ; two of Spanish ; 
three of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also 
courses on Library Economy, Political Economy, and Chemistry. 

For programme, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MASs., 


For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


263 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, II). 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Summer School of Chemistry, 
For 1899. 


Six courses : Chemistry 1, 2,3, 4,5, and 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regular 
college instructors, The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
the college year. The school offers special opportunities to teachers, college students, and to those who 
wish to present Chemistry for admission to college. The chemical laboratory is four miles from Boston, 
on the Boston & Maine R.R., occupies the whole of a college building, and is well equipped with modern 
apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. The school will open July 5th, and be in session six weeks. 

For further information address Pror. FRANK W. DURKEE, Turts COLLEGE, MAss. 


New York University. | Lafayette College 


SUMMER COURSES. EASTON, PA. 


Fifth Vear uly --- 
a, ly 10 Aug. 18. Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 


A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City, Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
For announcement address istry. Annual Commencement June “ist. Fal! 


a MARSHALL 8, BROWN, term begins September 14th. 
University Heights, New York City. For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


THACHERS WANTED. 


College Professors, Superintendents Principals, Assistants, Dep: " 
‘il 8, , Assis Department Teachers, G shers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate Teachers’ Agencies 


Main Ufice: 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


astern Ofice: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 
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